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LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[Sge Pace 746.] 
Fig. 1.—Lovis Quixze Vest-Basque, APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING * Fig. 2.—Dovusia-BreasteD RepINcoTE WALKING SuiT 
Skirt (wite Cur Paper Partrzrn). (with Cur Parer Pattern). a 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Louis Quinze Vest-Basque, Apron-front Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt; and the Double-breasted Redingote Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents each.) 
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t. Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
; See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Lovuis Quinze Vest - Basque, 
Apron-Front Over-Sairt, AND WALKING 
Sxirt (wits Cur Parer Partrexn). This 
pretty suit, copied from a new Paris model, com- 
prises the favorite Louis Quinze vest-basque, 
with long and square pockets, a stylish 
and over-skirt, and a walking skirt. 
The original is of sage green faille, trimmed 
with yak lace of the same color and faille pleat- 
ings of a little darker shade. It may, of course, 
be made of any material, and trimmed to suit 
the taste, 





! \DESORIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tis suit comprises three articles — Louis 
Quinze vest-basque, apron-front over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 

Louis Quinze Vest-Basque.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, back, side back, sleeve, 
and ruffle. Each piece of the pattern is notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts in front and the cross basque seam, to sew 
the trimming on the front to simulate the vest, 
and to make the opening for the pockets, to sew 
the upper ruffle on the sleeve, and the size and 
shape of the under part of the sleeve. Each side 
of the front is fitted by two darts and a cross 
basque seam. The first dart extends to the bot- 
tom, and back of this the front is cut longer, and 
rounded up to the waist line at the seam under 
the arm. The back is not so deep as the front, 
and is adjusted to the figure by the middle and 
side back seams, which have an extra width cut 
on at the waist line, forming three large box- 

leats. The under arm seam of the skirt part 
is left open to the waist. The sleeves are fin- 
ished with two ruffles, one overlapping the other. 
The front is closed with buttons and button-holes 
the entire length. Sew the sleeve plain in the 
armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Extra for ruffles and puffing, 114 yards. 

Lace, 244 yards. 

Apron-FrRonT Over-Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—apron front, straight side 
breadth, and full breadth for the back. ‘The 
front edge of the side breadth is laid in eight 
small pleats, turned upward in the space of three 
inches, and joined to the front. ‘The perfora- 
tions denote where to lay the pleats, one over- 
lapping the other. ‘The front breadth is laid in 
two small pleats at the top on each side, turning 
toward the back. The back and side breadths 
are gathered to fit the waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

’ Lace for trimming, 71¢ yards. 

Wacxine Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four 
ar pred of front gore, two side gores, and 

alf of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given for the side gores, 
and put the pattern together by the notches. 

, Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 
- Extra for pleating and puffing, 6 yards. 

Fig. 2.— DousBLe-BREASTED ReEDINGOTE 
Wa cxine Suir (wits Cut Paper Pattern). 
This redingote is one of the best independent 
wraps of the season. It may be made of any 
material—cloth, cashmere, velvet, etc.—and may 
be lined and wadded for greater warmth, if pre- 
ferred. The original is made of dark gray cloth, 
and is worn over a black cashmere skirt trimmed 
with side pleating. 





tf DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis suit comprises two articles — double- 
breasted redingote and walking skirt. 

DovusBise-BREASTED Repincotre.—This pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front, back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to take up the dart in front, 
to baste the seam under the arm, to turn back 
the revers, to lay the pleats in the skirt part, to 
tack the tape for draping the skirt in the back, 
to set the buttons and to make the button-holes, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. This garment is double-breasted, and 
each side in front at the neck is cut with extra 
width to form a revers, which is turned back in 
the line of perforations. It is loosely fitted, with 
one dart on each side and a seam extending from 
the armhole to about three inches below the 
waist line. The neck is low, and the right side 
of the front overlaps the left, and fastens with 
three buttons and button-holes. Extra buttons 
and button-holes may be added, so as to close 
it to the top if preferred. The back is cut with 
a middle seam and extra fullness at the waist 
line; the fullness is laid in a large double box- 
pleat on the under side. A tape ten inches long 
is tacked at the waist line and at the two single 
holes in the skirt part of the back, forming a 
double panier. The side seam is laid in two 
deep pleats, turning downward at the holes, 
placing the four holes evenly together. A belt 
of the material passes over the body at the waist 
line, in order to adjust the garment to the figure. 
Cut a strip of the material on the bias one yard 
and a half long and one-quarter of a yard wide, 
make two loops at one end, the first one a quar- 
ter of a yard deep, and the other half a yard 
deep, and join to the belt on the right side. 
Finish the neck at the back with a deep collar. 
The coat sleeve is finished with a square cuff. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under fhe arms, and a quarter 
of an inch for all other seams. 
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Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 714 yards. 
Fringe, 534 
Warxine Sxiet.—This pattern is in four 
re of front gore, two side gores, and 

if of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
breadths with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid séams. Cut two 
pieces each of the patterns given for the gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with side pleat- 
ing twelve inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for pleating, 444 yards. 
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IG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Louis Quinze Vest- Basque, Apron -front 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, and the Double- 
breasted Redingote Walking Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 759. 

Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will be 
specially devoted to patterns and illustrations of 
Girls’ and Boys’ Cloaks, Paletots, Overcoats, etc. ; 
and will also contain a rich variety of Ladies’ 
Walking, House, and Visiting Dresses, Wrappers, 
Dolmans, Fackets, Fichus, Work- Tables, Work- 
Bags, Toilette Boxes, Embroidery Patterns, etc., 
together with choice literary and artistic attractions, 





ANXIETY ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HE trouble which the proverbially anx- 

ious parent gives himself in regard to 
the safety of his children is frequently mis- 
placed, and not seldom, in its excess, hurt- 
ful. There is, it is said, a providence which 
watches over the drunkard, and protects 
him against the dangers to which his willful 
and self-assumed imbecility exposes him. It 
requires, however, no supposed interposition 
of any external agency to explain the fre- 
quent escapes of the tipsy in their vagaries 
of motion. The instinct of self-preservation 
is, in fact, so strong that amidst the utmost 
bewilderment of thought and disorder of 
volition it seldom loses its protecting power. 
It is so to a-very great extent with even the 
most immature and heedless of children. 
Fear, with its cautious apprehension of dan- 
ger and pain, is among the earliest as well 
as most abiding of the emotions. 

The human offspring is certainly in in- 
fancy the most helpless of creatures, yet it 
is far from being so dependent as is gener- 
ally supposed. The youngest Tahitian is 
said, when plunged into the water, to strike 
out with the readiness of the tadpole, and 
float himself instinctively into safety. 

If children were not naturally very cau- 
tious there would be in every nursery, in 
spite of the vigilance of mother and nurse, a 
daily slaughter of the innocents. It is not 
necessary that they should avail themselves 
of the convenience of a fourth-story window 
for a deadly dive into the street, or the ac- 
commodating proximity of an open medi- 
cine chest for a mortal draught, as they could 
summarily execute themselves with the pok- 
er on the hearth-stone, or offer their tender 
little bodies as burnt-offerings upon the do- 
mestic fire. Children show no disposition: 
voluntarily to knock their heads against 
stone walls, to spit themselves upon iron 
rails, or leap into the abysses of the area. 
They become almost immediately conscious 
of hardness, sharpness, and all dangerous- 
ness and unpleasantness. Of the new, the 
vague, and obscure they are singularly fear- 
ful, and every child shrinks back from an un- 
familiar face, an unmeasured height or depth, 
and darkness of all kinds, 

Parents, whose prudent care for their chil- 
dren we would not diminish for the world, 
may intermit much, however, of the solici- 
tude with which they are apt unnecessarily 
to worry themselves. This gratuitous anx- 
iety often, moreover, defeats its own object. 
It renders the child, by constantly remind- 
ing it of the risks to safety, unnaturally 
timid, and prevents that calmness of mind 
and development of animal courage essen- 
tial for the prudent avoidance of and bold 
resistance to danger. The overwatched 
children are notoriously those who are the 
most constantly exposing their health and 
lives to hazard. They are so accustomed to 
move at the will of another that their own 
volition loses its power to a great extent, 
and becomes hesitating and uncertain. Their 
muscles, accordingly, act with little precis- 
ion, and render the step faltering and the 
hold insecure. The child who is left free to 
run, climb, and jump, though he may appar- 
ently expose himself to a thousand risks, 
generally escapes danger by his habitual 
readiness of expedient and practiced precis- 
ion of movement. 





The freer children have, moreover, the ad- 


vantage of protecting themselves by various 
means of security denied to those kept under 
too close a supervision. Swimming, riding, 
running, leaping, using fire-arms—not to 
speak of wrestling and fighting—all which 
may in their turn become important means 
of safety, are the ordinary acquisitions of 
the emancipated boy, but seldom of him who 
is subjected to an unceasing parental con- 
trol. It is obvious, too, that the greater free- 
dom of the one is more favorable to health 
than the constraint of the other. 

It is equally advantageous to the moral as 
to the physical health and development that 
the parent should not allow his anxiety 
about his children to become too apparent, 
or to interfere too much with their freedom 
of conduct. The self-reliance ‘and independ- 
ence of character which are essential ele- 
ments of all human excellence are to be ac- 
quired only by learning early to act from 
voluntary motive. If the parent fixes him- 
self as a finger-post at every turn, the child 
will hardly ever find the road of his own ac- 
cord, and must necessarily lose his way when 
deprived of his habitual guide. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Ruts. 


-AJTY DEAR GREGORY,—Mrs. Margery in- 

vited me a few days since to come up 
and see the glory of the maple-trees, and I 
lost no time in going. She drove me every 
morning in her pony wagon through the 
brilliant woods, and we had the usual de- 
bate upon the epoch of the Indian summer. 
The soft, rich, russet hue of the October 
days, she insisted, was the complexion of the 
summer of All-Saints; but I reminded her 
that her argument turned against herself, 
for All-saints Day is the 1st of November, 
and the Indian summer is truly a November 
season. Then as We rolled along we won- 
dered, as so many hundreds of other loiter- 
ers were doubtless wondering, what was the 
exact significance of the name applied to 
the still and misty autumnal days. , Why 
Indian summer? The usual explanation, 
drawn from the smoke of the Indian camp 
fires, did not satisfy Mrs. Margery; and I 
mentioned at last the best suggestion for 
the name*that I had ever heard. It is that 
in the earliest colonial days, when the early 
frosts and cold weather came in September, 
the settlers supposed that the summer was 
over, and that they must now prepare for 
winter, when the Indians said that there 
would be summer yet, meaning that milder 
days would follow. And when, on the very 
edge of apparent winter, the warm, hazy, 
perfect weather revived all the sentiment 
of summer, the colonists said that it was the 
season which the Indians had foretold—the 
Indian summer. 

Mrs. Margery agreed that she had heard 
no better theory, and that this should stand 
until a better appeared. Meanwhile we had 
entered a road which seemed to be very un- 
even, for the carriage jolted, and my com- 
panion was evidently perplexed. She look- 
ed carefully at the road for some time, and 
then said that she perceived the reason. “It 
is the road in which the heavy wagons pass 
from the river,” she said ; “and their gauge 
is different from that of my little carriage, 
and my wheels do not run in the ruts. That 
makes the mischief.” She looked at me and 
smiled, and I answered that it certainly was 
very pleasant to run in the ruts, but that 
there were two sides to the question. As 
we were still speaking a comfortable car- 
riage passed us, and I saw Mr. Lard, round 
and beaming, smiling at us, and shaking his 
hand as we drove by. ‘Those wheels run 
in the ruts, you observe,” said Mrs. Margery, 
archly. “They certainly do,” I answered; 
“and you see that there is no jolting what- 
ever. They run as smoothly as if they were 
oiled.” “Like carriage, like man,” returned 
my companion, as we jarred over an espe- 
cially rough spot. 

And upon the road that we are traveling 
have you remarked how easy it is to slide 
along the ruts, and how exceedingly and un- 
comfortably you are shaken up if you leave 
them? Good Mr. Lard is the very type of 
all the carriages that run in the well-estab- 
lished ruts. He never leaves them. In- 
deed, the shock to him in deserting ruts 
would be like that of a railway train run- 
ning off the track. See how carefully he 
runs in the most obvious ruts. His house is 
in the fashionable part of the town, and it is 
furnished by the fashionable upholsterers in 
the fashionable manner. Whenever there is 
a fashionable change in furnishing or in ar- 
rangement, Mr. Lard sees that his house 
conforms. He is never in advance. He 
never makes a rut, but he follows it piously 
when it is made. Thus when it became ey- 
ident that it was fashionably proper to have 
double glass front-doors, with the outer left 
open, and rich lace hanging over the inner 
ome, that rut being fairly worn, Mr. Lard’s 
house slipped smoothly into it. So when 





the coal grates in fashionable libraries and 


drawing-rooms were replaced with open fire. - 
places for burning wood, the changes were 
duly made in the rooms of Mr. Lard’s fine 
house. Indeed, when you see any thing of 
that kind in his house, you may be very sure 
that it is not an innovation nor a freak of 
his own, nor a happy stroke, but it is con- 
formity to a well-established rut. Mrs, 
Margery, or some other bold Sebastian Ca- 
bot of a housekeeper, might veer away from 
the old courses, and abolish carpets, for in- 
stance, upon the score of health. And by- 
and-by, when it was “the thing” not to have 
carpets—that is, when the rut was estab- 
lished—Mr. Lard’s parlors would run in it 
without a jar. 

It is so with his dress and with that of all 
his family. It is always unexceptionably 
proper. There is nothing peculiarly taste- 
ful or attractive in it, but if you remark gai- 
ters over his shoes, or a scarf instead of:a 
cravat about his throat, or the shape of his 
collar, or the material and cut of his coat 
and trowsers, it is evidence that the most 
respectable gentlemen of his age and, posi- 
tion wear precisely such things. Of course 
he goes to Saint Rainbow’s on Sundays: 
and he would go to every church meeting 
there during the week, except that such go- 
ing is not a rut, like the Sunday attendance. 
In Constantinople Mr. Lard would be the 
most exemplary Mahommedan, and in Thibet 
he would prostrate himself before the Grand 
Lama with great punctuality, because those 
are the religious ruts in those countries, 

In politics it isthe same. Mr. Lard is the 
gentleman who said some years ago at a din- 
ner-table to a guest who remarked that he 
should support the candidate of the Pacific 
party, “Indeed! well, that is very interest- 
ing; you are the first gentleman of whom I 
have heard who proposes to vote in that 
way.” The Atlantic party had worn a deep 
rut, in which most of his friends slipped 
along, and Mr. Lard, of course, ran in it, and 
thought it a very interesting but of course 
inexplicable fact that any body should run 
out of it. His opinions upon all subjects, 
indeed, are the regular, respectable opinions. 
“ What is the use,” asks Mr. Lard, as he sits 
sipping wine after dinner—“what is the 
use of making trouble? What is gained by 
running against public opinion? Have we 
not high authority for remarking that it is 
hard to kick against the pricks? I repeat, 
what is gained by it? You can not accom- 
plish any thing against public opinion. Why 
not wait, then, until it changes ?” 

Mr. Lard then drinks a little, and is de- 
lightfully conscious that there is no friction 
in the just observations which he has sub- 
mitted. But if Wasp, that cynical listener, 
chances to be at table, he has been known 
to say, when Mr. Lard has spoken in this 
strain, “Exactly. Columbus and Galileo 
were of the same opinion.” Mr. Lard is 
gratified by the support of eminent names, 
and he beams even more blandly when Mr. 
Wasp thus indirectly says to the company, 
“You see, gentlemen, Columbus, Galileo, and 
Lard are of the same opinion.” Mr. Lard 
smiled at the folly of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
until it was finished; then, being in Europe, 
he joined the party that passed through it, 
and with the other orators paid some fine 
compliments to those who had done the 
work. Long ago when Dr. Lardner dem- 
onstrated that steamers could not cross the 
ocean, and that the passengers in a railway 
car passing through a tunnel would certain- 
ly be suffocated, Mr. Lard said, “ Certainly.” 
But the rut has changed, and now he says, 

“Poor Lardner! he was not a very wise 
man.” If Buddhism should supplant Chris- 
tianity, and the rector of Saint Rainbow’s 
should be replaced by a bonze, Mr. Lard 
would slide gently into the rut, and would 
willingly appear among a proper list of offi- 
cers of the society to propagate Nirvana 
among the heathén Christians. 

Thus without jolt or jar, and with perfect 
equanimity, Mr. Lard runs in the ruts, and 
gently wonders that any body should run 
out of them. Once Mr. Wasp asked him at 
dinner, “ Mr. Lard, how are new roads ever to 
be made?” Mr. Lard was prompt in reply- 
ing, “By obtaining sufficient subscriptions 
from responsible persons.” Wasp was alittle 
foiled. But he rallied, and said, “ If nobody 
will ever break out of the ruts, we must all 
inevitably proceed upon the same road for- 
ever. Mr. Lard, it is those who refuse to 
run in the ruts who make the journey of life 
worth taking.” And he instantly named a 
dozen persons whom he called great human 
benefactors; and they were so merely be- 
cause they did what Mr. Lard thinks is the 
proof of the utmost folly—they broke from 
the ruts, and made a new road “’cross coun- 
try.” 

Vet I said that there were two sides to 
the rut question. If a man should have the 
axles of his carriage so gauged that they 
would not fit the ruts in a road that passes 
his door, he would be what Mr. Lard called 
Dr. Lardner. He would be always jolting 
and thumping, and nothing gained. The 





wisdom is to know when to leave the ruts, 
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and to understand that running in them is 
no virtue. 

Mr. Lard, had he lived in Spain with Tor- 
quemada, would have run in the ruts of the 
Inquisition. In India he would calmly con- 
template Mrs. Lard as a probable victim of 
the suttee. In Japan he would order a 
huge grist of prayers to be ground in the 
praying mills of the wandering priests of 
Gautama. He is the obstruction upon the 
journey, because he thinks that means are 
ends, and that we run in ruts for the sake 
of running in them, and not that we may 
arrive somewhere. Oh! Gregory, what a 
topic is here! What a touch of tragedy 
upon our journey to see the bright hopes, 
the earnest aims, the pure inspiration of 
youth, settling down into the dull ruts 
of passive commonplace! What perpetual 
freshness, what beauty, what endless charm, 
did not life promise to Vecchio, for instance, 
if he had only kept his faith! But he fell 
into the ruts of money-making, of political 
ambition, of fashionable supremacy, and his 
career, instead of Apollo’s chariot circling 
the bright heaven, has become a baggage 
wagon chained by the inflexible ruts of 
faithlessness in which it moves. If you 
choose to call regularity and conscience in 
your daily work ruts, very well; then they 
are ruts upon the heavenly highway which 
is forever ascending. But from all earthly 
ruts, although they be very easy to run in— 
that nipper in the morning, Gregory; that 
sport with a girl’s faith, my boy; that scorn 
of noble motives; that love of success meas- 
ured by dollars—from these ruts, and all 
such, break away, break away! 

I had been for some time silent by the 
side of Mrs. Margery, pondering these things, 
and involuntarily I spoke those last words 
aloud, and with such energy that the ponies 
took me literally, and away through the 
scarlet splendor we flew straight to Mrs. 
Honeysuckle’s hospitable door. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOUIS QUINZE COSTUME. 

HE Lonis Quinze costume illustrated in the 

present number, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is one of the most stylish 
designs for rich silk dresses that may be used 
both for dinner and carriage toilettes. The name 
of this suit is derived from its imitation of the 
long vest and large pockets worn in the reign 
of Louis XV. ; and as its character depends on 
these features, they must not be omitted. ‘These 
dresses are often of silk and velvet combined, 
having the upper skirt, basque, and pockets of 
velvet, while the sleeves, vest, and lower skirt are 
of silk; or else cashmere is used in the place of 
velvet, with silk of the same shade. A border of 
silver-fox fur or of black marten is often used as 
a trimming. Some of the most elegant black 
costuines are of this design, partly faille and part- 
ly velvet, arranged in the manner just described. 
Colored silk suits are sometimes trimmed with 
a velvet pleating or bias frill, edged with lace, 
fringe, or perhaps only a ruffle of silk on the 
velvet. Suits made entirely of silk are trimmed 
with silk of adarker shade. Louis Quinze dress- 
es of blue-gray silk and velvet of plam-color, ol- 
ive, London smoke, and very dark garnet are 
imported by the modistes, and sold for $300 or 
$00. ‘There is usually a bonnet io match, made 
of the velvet and faille. A Valenciennes lace 
frill with a long jabot, and fuily ruifled under- 
sleeves, complete the costume, 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTES, 


One of the most comfortable, graceful, aud 
useful garments now in fashion is a double-breast- 
ed redingote of ladies’ cloth, cashmere, or cam- 
el’s-hair, It is warm, stylish, and convenient 
either as an independent wrap to wear with vari- 
ous skirts, or else as part of a suit for shopping, 
traveling, and general use. Most ladies just re- 
turned from abroad supplied themselves in Paris 
with a redingote of navy blue or dark myrtle 
green cloth. ‘These fire made in the simple fash- 
ion illustrated in another column (and of which 
& Cut paper pattern is published), and are plain- 
ly trimmed with fringe, braid, bias silk, and large 
buttons. ‘The skirt with which they are worn 
may be of cloth to match, or of cashmere with 
deep kilting; if a richer toilette is desired, a 
faille skirt, or one of silk - faced velveteen, is 
used. ‘There is a fancy here for redingotes of 
rough camel’s-hair, either gray or brown, thickly 
wrought with wool embroidery. ‘The dress skirt 
is then silk or velvet, and may be either black, 
brown, or gray. For a full suit of cashmere 
there can be no better model than this pattern. 
The revers, cuffs, and belt with sash should be 
thick gros grain of the same shade as the cash- 
mere, lined with stiff foundation net. A plain 
dress waist is needed underneath the redingote. 


SAILOR BLOUSES, 

_ Instead of breakfast sacques for ladies, the fur- 
nishing houses are offering sailor blouses of navy 
blue cloth, not belted, but gathered by a rubber 
band in the hem in the way children’s blouses 
are made. They have large sailor collars of 


white, pale blue. or 1 
Seal 3 rn oe scarlet cashmere, and cost 


THE SCARF UPPER SKIRT. 

For modernizing black silk dresses of last year 
ae the new scarf over-skirt, as it is 
py easily made, and does not cut up the ma- 
erial, It is simply four yards of silk trimmed 





all around with narrow lace and jet passemen- 
terie. ‘Take the middle of the scarf and fasteu 
it at the top by a hook and loop to.the middle 


' 


of the dress skirt just below the belt; then pass | 


it around the sides, leaving the front to form a 
wrinkled apron, and tie up the back in long loops 
and sashes. A band of black velvet, a facing, 
or a simple hem sometimes serves for trimming. 


CAMISOLES, TULLE BODICES, ETC. 


Among French lingerie are dainty camisoles 
of India muslin, with many rows of Valenciennes 


inseviion down the front, and a jabot of shells of | 


lace down their entire length. ‘These are lined 
throughout with rose or blue silk. ‘Tulle bodices 
muide of alternate putts of tinest tulle with bands 
of Valenciennes insertion have bows of fuille rib- 
bon and sashes to match. ‘These are worn at 
dinner-parties with skirts of black or colored 
silk and a sleeveless basque of black velvet, 
made with heart-shaped neck, and trimmed with 
thread lace and transparent insertions. Braces 
or bretelles of black velvet ribbon, with sashes 
of colored China crape trimmed with point du- 
chesse lace, are among the small and dressy ex- 
travagances. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


The novelty for business suits is their short, 
jaunty, double-breasted coat, generally called the 
pea-jacket. The suit is made of dark mixtures, 
with almost invisible plaids formed of threads of 
white. ‘The entire suit, coat, vest, and panta- 
loons, is made from the same piece of cloth, and 
costs from $75 to $85. The overcoat for such 
suits is a long sacque of rough cloth, such as 
Elysian and fur beavers. 


SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 


Semi-dress suits for church, visiting, etc., are 
made of black or blue cloth with raised curled 
perpendicular lines, or indented checks, or the 
basket-woven goods, instead of the diagonals so 
long worn. The whole suit made of this fabric 
costs $85. The coat is the double-breasted 
Prince Albert, with longer skirts than those of 
last season; the vest is single-breasted, with 
notched collar, and buttoned high to wear with a 
scarf; both coat and vest are bound; the panta- 
loons are of medium width, shaped to the limbs. 
Sometimes the single-breasted cut-away New- 
market coat is preferred for this suit. By way of 
variety, an extra pair of pantaloons is provided to 
wear with this coat and vest. ‘These are made 
of thick rough-surfaced Scotch mixtures in 
shaded gray stripes, or else grayish-black grounds 
with white lines, or a faint suggestion of warmer 
color. Price $20. 

DRIVING COATS. 


There is an effort to introduce for carriage 
wear the English driving coat of light drab or 
cream-colored beaver. It is long and double- 
breasted, with collar of the same, and two rows 
of buttons down the front. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


There is no change in full-dress suits. They 


remain of solemn black, with swallow-tailed coat, 


low-rolled collar, and pantaloons all made from 
the same roll of broadcloth. 

The English overcoat for opera and other full- 
dress occasions is the double-breasted surtout. 
Instead of this tight-fitting garment, the prefer- 
ence here is for a loose, easy sack overcoat of 
light gray or creamy brown cloth. 

WINTER HATS, FURS, ETE. 


Dressy silk hats for gentlemen are taller than 
usual, ‘Their crowns are six and a half inches 
high, and of moderate bell shape; the brims are 
two inches wide, with opeu D'Ursay curve, and 
not much roll. Price #9. 

Undress hats for business are of stiff felt, with 
stiff crowns about five inches deep, and almost 
square; the brim is two inches wide, and shaped 
like those just described tor silk hats: price $6. 
New soft felt hats have slightly tapering high 
crowns, with curved brim heavily rolled on the 
sides. The best quality cost $6. Black felt 
hats are most worn. A few of dark brown and 
London-smoke color are seen. 

Seal-skin and otter caps, collars, and gloves 
are the fashionable furs for gentlemen. ‘The fa- 
vorite fur cap is a seal-skin Canadian turban, or, 
as hatters say, a band turban. This has a high 
soft crown, with @ wide stiff band or brim turned 
up all around close against the crown. ‘They 
cost from $10 to $25. -Seal trimming for over- 
coats will be much worn this winter. This is a 
border or facing for the whole coat, with cuffs 
and collar, of seal. Entire overcoats and short 
double-breasted jackets of seal-skin are also 
shown for midwinter. 


LINGERIE. 


There is no change in the fashion of shirt 
fronts. Doubled linen bosoms, with three cords 
stitched a quarter of an inch from the edge and 
just outside the eyelet-holes, remain popular for 
general use. A slight vine of very fine needle- 
work is added for dress occasions, or else a me- 
dallion of embroidery is wrought around the 
studs. These bosoms are usually interlined, 
making them ‘‘ three-ply,” that they may retain 
the starch better, and are sloped half an inch 
narrower at the bottom than the top, to prevent 
breaking in the middle. Such bosoms wear far 
better than those made with pleats. For con- 
servative gentlemen who have always worn pleats, 
and will always wear them, no matter what is 
the fashion, bosoms are made with one wide pleat 
on each side of a box-pleat in the middle, or else 
two narrower pleats are on each side, making 
four in all. The French yoke shirt, like thar 
given in our cut paper patterns, is the favorite 
shape. Wamsutta or New York Mills muslin, 
with Richardson’s or Peake’s linen for the fronts, 
is the material for shirts. The Bazar has said 
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these things before, but repeats them on account 
of recent inquiries of correspondents. 

Very high standing collars are worn in the 
English shape—made all in one piece. Cutts 
are very large and deep, and are sometimes turn- 
ed over at the corners, or cut away, to match the 
collars. 

SCARFS, NECK-TIES, ETO. 


The newest made-up scarf is the Count Sclopis. 
This has a large square fold at the top, with two 
wide flat ends. Price $2 50. ‘This is in favor 
with demure elderly folk, while young gentle- 
men prefer the ‘‘ classic” scarf, with its very nar- 
row sailor knot and ends. Repped fabrics are 
most in vogue for such scarfs, and they are 
shown in all the quaint dark colors now worn by 
ladies; but these are unbecoming to many, and 
lvok outré upon most men; and the safest plan is 
to confine a gentleman’s purchases to black or 
blue scarfs for general wear, with white and lav- 
ender for dressy occasions. Windsor ties of 
bias twilled silk or satin are shown in the En- 
glish style, with dashes of white, or else Japanese 
figures on a colored ground. For midwinter 
days are cashmere mufflers, squares of blue or 
scarlet fine wool, with silk edges, for $2. Silken 
mufflers are $3 50 or $4. Long shawls for trav- 
elers are invisible plaids of gray, white, and black: 
price $12. . ‘The strap to hold them is $1 25. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
ladies’ garments, to Mesdames Switzer; and 
BeRNHE IM ; for furs, to C. G. GUNTHER’s Sons; 
and for gentlemen’s fashions, to Messrs. W. R. 
ag D. D. Youmans; and Union Apams 
& Co. 








PERSONAL. 


GEORGE WATERS was aided a few years ago by 
Wiiuiam H. Seward and THEODORE M. Pome- 
roy, of Auburn, with means to go through Ho- 
bart College. He went to California, made and 
lost two fortunes, and finally located a mine in 
Nevada. When it was deeded to him he con- 
veyed one hundred feet each to his former bene- 
factors. Recently WaTERs sold his part of the 
mine for $400,000, while $40,000 has been placed 
to the credit of Messrs. SewaRD and PoMERoy. 

—The late James R. Spau.pine, prior to the 
war, became ardently attached to Miss AUGUSTA 
Evans, of Mobile, the author of Beulah, and 
offered her his hand. Differences of opinion as 
to that war, we have been told, caused a break- 
ing of the engagement. Afterward Mr. SpauL- 
DING married a lady of this State, who soon be- 
came insane, and survives him in that condi- 
tion. 

—Mlle. Barpou, a dress-maker, who recently 
tried to drown herself in the Scine, exclaimed, 
““We have no liberties!”” When she was pulled 
out, instead of thanking her preservers, she 
cried out, ‘They don’t even allow us to drown 
ourselves.” ‘On ne peut donc plus se noyer.” 

—The smoothness of Mr. EpmMunp Yates’s 
diction, and the harmony as well as grammat- 
ical accuracy of his sentences, are explained by 
the fact that he invariably dictates to a stenog- 
rapher and talks off his stories, All great noy- 
elists ‘have talked better even than they have 
composed. Mr. Yates began novel- writing 
quite by accident. Being editor of a London 
magazine, there had been an announcement of a 
forth-coming serial by a popular romuancist, who, 
from iliness, failed to bein time with copy. Mr. 
Y. vainly importuned his colluborateurs to fill 
the gup, and in sheer despair began Broken to 
Harness, which is one of bis best works, because 
probably conceived and written under more 
ambitious spur than were his other works. 

—JUAREZ, late President of Mexico, left three 
documents of interest. The first is Advice to 
my Sons. It contains a complete autobiogra- 
phy, and is filled with interesting details. The 
second contains a minute account of all moneys 
received by him from the time of his election to 
the Presidency to the period of his death. The 
third is a kind of alphabetical table of the names 
of persons with whom he had become acquaint- 
ed during his political career, and his opinion 
of them. 

—Gentlemen recently arrived from abroad say 
that Senator SUMNER, so far from being bene- 
fited by his trip, is in poorer condition than 
when he left. A caucus of French doctors was 
to be held in reference to him, but the Senator 
may ‘‘ bolt’? the caucus programme, as he fre- 
quently has done in Washington. 

—The late Chief Justice Taney, like the late 
Mr. SewarpD, and Mr. WEED and Mr. FroupE 
and many other men of mark, was an inveterate 
smoker. While on his sick-bed he found his 

reatest relief from pain in smoking—almost 
died with a cigar in his mouth. Mr. WEED, aft- 
er half a century of assiduous enjoyment, has 
given up burning. 

—ALPHONSE KakR loves to have about him 
things that are cheerful. So it comes thatin his 
library is preserved the skull of an old sweet- 
heart, and the skull of a servant-girl who was 
always robbing him. 

—Miss Otive RisLey SewarD, the adopted 
daughter of the late Governor SEWARD, was the 
SEWARD, 
Governor 8.’s daughter. Miss FANNIE never 
recovered from the shock of that fearful night 
when PayrneE attempted to assassinate her father. 
From that moment she steadily declined. In 
adopting Miss RIsLey as his daughter, Governor 
8. paid a beautiful tribute to Fannie, which has 

roved to have been well deserved. It was the 
Pabit of Governor 8. aud Miss OLIve, after their 
return from their trip around the world, to dis- 
cuss at the breakfast-table each day their plans 
for the day’s work, and then to separate, Mr. 
SEWARD going to his and Miss 8. to her study. 
At acertain hour they met, compared their work, 
and talked it over. 

—At the commemoration services of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. Henry Warp 
Bancunn's connection with Plymouth Church 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs spoke with great fervor of 
the long years of friendship between Mr. BEECH- 
ER and himself. When other men had only 
spoken to upbraid, he had never raised his voice 
except in admiration or defense. In concluding 
his address he turned to Mr. BEECHER and tend- 
ered him the right hand of fellowship, as a 
quarter of a century ago he gave it to the man 
who came to Brooklyn without money, friends, 
or influence, with nothing to assist him but his 
surpassing genius. He spoke of the days gone 





by in a manner t! at left few dry eyes among the 
audience. Mr, BeeCHER attempted to reply, but 
burst into tears, and was compelied to sit down 
without speakiug. 

—A Boston mun, who was present at the re- 
ception of Mr. Froupg by the Lotus Club, con- 
trasts his personal appearance with that of Mr. 
EpMonpD YarTEs, and says the difference between 
them is as great as the chasm that separates 
Chappaqua from the White House, While the 

unch and cognate inspirers were circulating 
reely among the guests, Mr. FRoupDE was no- 
ticed as drinking nothing stronger than water, 
which, as a general thing, is not the striking 
characteristic of the literary Briton. 

—The Queen has assured the Duke of Suther- 
land that the happiest period of her life since 
the death of Prince ALBERT was the days re- 
cently spent at Dunrobin Castle. 

—The wealth of Danie. Drew is estimated at 

000, On one occasion, not many years 
back, he was known to place in the hands of a 
friend for safe-keeping overnight a sachel con- 
taining $6,000,000 in greenbacks. 

—Henry N. SmitH, who fifteen years ago 
came to New York not worth a baubee, but naw 
one of the wealthiest and boldest operators in 
stock, is reported to have cleared over $5,000,000 
during the last twelve months, while Jay GouLp, 
his brother-in-gold, has added $2,000,000 to his 
little mound of securities. 

—Colonel JEROME Bonaparte and wife will 
make New York, instead of Baltimore, their 
residence during the coming winter. Our mu- 
nicipality will not drive him from the bailiwick 
as the touchy Frenchmen drove his kinsman, 
Plon-Plon, from his France. 

—HeEnry W. Sace, Esq., of Brooklyn, who has 
already given $200,000 to the Cornell University, 
has supplemented it with a donation of $30,000 
for a einen, ey el. He is one of those 
‘*hard-hearted Wall Street men.” 

—Some of the most accomplished linguists in 
Europe are sons of kings and emperors. The 
Crown Prince Rupo.ps, of Austria, speaks six 
languages, and understands three more. The 
eldest son of the Crown Prince of Prussia, Frep- 
ERICK WILLIAM, who some day hopes to be Em- 
peror of Germany, fluently speaks German, Po- 
lish, Danish, French, and English. Crown Prince 
HouMBERT, Of Italy, boasts of being familiar with 
all the numerous dialects spoken in Italy. The 
Crown Prince FREDERICK, of Denmark, speaks 
Danish, Swedish, German, French, and Russian; 
and the eldest son of the Emperor ALEXANDER 
II., of Russia, can converse with you in Russian, 
Polish, German, French, Danish, and English. 

—The Countess BEAUCHAMP appears as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. As a sculp- 
tress she has decided talent, and her figure of 
her youngest child is said to be excellent both 
as a likeness and work of art. 

—The following fresh photograph of Count 
Von MOLTKE is from the Paris Constitutionnel: 
“He is a man of fair height, thin, and who, in 
spite of his seventy-three years, holds himself 
erect. His appearance is imposing. On secing 
him one recognizes a man accustomed to com- 
mand, and whose orders admit of no reply. He 
alighted at Colmar at the Hétel des Deux Cerfs, 
and he had hardly arrived when he went out 
walking quite alone in the town, showing a pref- 
erence for the most tortuous streets, and always 
tinding his way easily without asking for infor- 
mation. He works nearly constantly alone in 
his apartments. As iate as eleven at night one 
may see one of the windows of his apartment 
lighted up. Beforea table sits an old man wear- 
ing a little black cap, tracing lines upon maps 
with pencils, which he often changes, no doubt 
on account of their color. Field-Marshal Von 
MOLTKE works thus every evening. He rises 
at six a.M. and labors till one o’clock, when he 
dines in one of the public rooms of the hotel. 
After dinner, which is rapidly dispatched, the 
marshal goes out walking; he returns at four, 
works till seven, and then goes out unattended 
till half past eight. He is often to be seen walk- 
ing along the river-side in a most deserted spot, 
with his hands behind his back, in the attitude 
ofa man who is meditating.” 

—S8cnator PatTERsoN, of New Hampshire, has 
accepted the presidency of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, and will enter 
upon its duties at the close of his Senatorial 
term. 

—Abbé Baver, another French priest, has 
Hyacinthed with a widow who has two chil- 
dren. Great scandal thereat in France. Rev. 
Bavkk is a converted Austrian Jew, and was one 
of two students of Vienna who came in the name 
of their comrades of that city in 1848 to present 
a flag of honor to the youth of the Paris schools. 
He is a rather smart chap, but they think he was 
what Dundreary calls ‘‘a lu-lu-natic, you know, 
to go and ge-et ma-married.” 

—The aecession of Sir ROUNDELL PALMER to 
the English cabinet brings to it eight Oxford 
first-class men—Mr. GLapstong, Mr. Lows, Mr. 
CARDWELL, the Earl of Kimberly, Viscount Hat- 
1rax, Mr. CHICHESTER ForTESCUE, Mr. Go- 
SCHEN, and the new Lord Chancellor. 

—Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Cape Town, and 
Metropolitan of South Africa, just deceased, had 
served his quarter of a century in that. far-off 
diocese. He will be remembered by Episcopa- 
lians chiefly for the vigorous and prominent 
part he took in the proceedings against Bishop 
CoLENSO. 

—Dumas was asked one day at dinner how 


much time he would require to write a novel of 


400 pages. He replied, ‘Seventy-two hours.” 
A wager was offered that at the end of seventy- 
two hours he would not have completed a novel. 
Dvmas called for pen and paper, 400 pages were 
numbered for him, and he began at the dinner- 
table. Before the time had expired he had com- 
pleted one of the best of his stories, The Chevalier 
of Maison Rouge. 

—An American, Mr. G. H. Boots, being about 
to return home after a long residence in Brad- 
ford, England, has expressed his intention to 
present to that city a full-length statue of Ricu- 
ARD CoBDEN, to cost about $5000. He has also 
given $5000 to various local charities. 

—Rosa BonHEuR—to her credit be it* men- 
tioned—is said to have expressed quite recently 
a desire to visit the United States. Would like 
to do it a.D. 1873. 

—The Rev. Moncure D. Conway, one of our 
frequent contributors, was charmed lately with 
the preaching he heard in the village pulpits of 
France. He urges American siudenus of theol- 
ogy to ‘devote half their time abroad in listen- 
ing to the French Catholic preachers, and ae 
ing the most effective pulpit style in the worl 


























Fig. 2.—S11k, CHENILLE, AND Corp 
Tasse, Frince ror WRarPinGs, 
DRESSES, ETC. i ; : Sa 


Crochet, Cord, and Bead 
Passementerie Trim- 
mings, Figs. 1-9. 


‘THESE passementerie trim- 
mings, which are designed for 
wrappings, dresses, etc., are 
partly crocheted with coarse 
black saddler’s silk’ and black 
cut beads, and partly made of 
coarse and fine black silk round 
cord and beads. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuetr, Corp, 
ano Bran Borpsr. ‘To make 
this border crochet the five 
leaves of each figure and the 
vound dot each separately in 
the usual manner, all in sl. (slip stitch) and ch. (chain stitch), always from 
left to right. The crocheting is done very loose, and the wrong side of the 
vork counts as right side of the figure. Begin with the middle leaf, and first 
¢rochet the point as follows: Work a foundation of 4 ch., passing over the 
inst of these, work on the foundation one round of sl. ; in the middle and at 
the end of the round work 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on 1 st. (stitch), 2d 
round,—Like the first round; at the end of this round crochet 9 ch. ; t. (turn 
the work), pass over the last ch., and, going back on the remaining 8 ch., 
work 8 sl. (this forms the 
middle rib of the leaf), 2 sl. 
on the next 2 st. of the sec- 
ond round, then 3 ch.; in 
working the third 
ch, fasten on one 
bead (these 3 ch. 
form the first point 
of the leaf), t., pass 
over the last ch., on 
the next 2 ch., all 
around the rib and 
on the following 2 st. 
of the leaflet work 1 
round of sl.; in the 
middle of this round 
work 2 sl. separated 
by 1 ch. ; at the end of the round work 3 ch., and 
in working the third ch. fasten on one bead; t. 
Now crochet five rounds more like the last round, 
but at the end of each round leave 5 st. of the prée- 
ceding round unnoticed, so that points are formed 
as shown by the illustration. After the fifth round work sl. to the middle of the leaf, and fasten 
the thread there. For each of the remaining four leaves of a figure make a foundation of 13 ch., 
close these in a ring with 1 sl., and crochet on this six rounds of sl. ; at the end and in the middle 
of each round widen several stitches, working at the relative point for the two leaves which are 
pointed most 2 sl. separated by 3 ch., and for the two upper leaves which are less pointed 2 sl. sep- 
arated by 1 ch. on 1 st. of the preceding round. For the round dot make a foundation of 4 ch., 
close these in a ring with 1 sl., and cro- 
chet on the ring five rounds of sl., in do- 
ing which widen several st., and in the 
last round fasten on several beads. Fast- 
en the leaves together and on the dot as 
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Fig. 4.—Crocuet Button ror 
Wraprines, DRESSES, ETC. 





Fig. 7.—SovutTacne, Corp, AND Brap 
BorDER FOR WRAPPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 





Vig. 1.—Insertion.—Watte Em- 
BROIDERY ON NettEeD Founpation. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet, Corp, AND Brap 
BorDER FOR WRAPPINGS, 
DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 6.—Corp aNp Sovracne Borpver 


FOR ‘WRAPPINGS, 





Fig. 9.—Corp anp Breap BorDER FOR 
Wrarrines, DRESSES, ETC. 








KNITTED SQUARE FOR BED OR CRADLE COVERLETS. 
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i as. Fig. 3.—Corp Gretor Friner Fur 
Wraprines, DREssEs, ETC. 


shown by the illustration, and 
join the finished figures with the 
under edge of the border, which 
is made of coarse and fine cord 
and beads as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 2.—Siix, CHENILLE, anp 
Corp Tasset Frince. The tas- 
sels of this fringe are made of 
black or colored fine silk, che- 
nille, and cord, and are fastened 
to black or colored silk gimp. 

Fig. 3.—Corpv GRELoT 
Frince. Each grelot consists 
of an oblong covered wooden 
mould, which is surrounded with short loops of medium-sized cord ; the grelots 
are fastened each in the middle of a rosette of coarse cord by means of a cord 
end, the lower half of which is wound with fine cord, and forms the head of 
the grelot. The rosettes are fastened on a row of gimp at regular intervals. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Crocuer Buttons. These buttons are covered with silk 
and trimmed with crochet-work ; work the latter similarly to the leaves of the 
border shown by Fig. 1, observing the illustration. The raised circles consist 
of brass rings which are closely covered in crochet-work. The star in the centre 
of the button Fig. 4 is worked 
in point Russe. 

Figs. 6-9.—Borpers or 
CoarsE anv Fine Brack 
Corp, Sovuracue, 
AND Braps. The 
manner of working 
the borders Figs. 
6-8 is plainly shown 
by the illustrations. 
For the border Fig. 
9 form short close 
loops of the cord, 
arrange these loops 
in rosettes of fonr 
coils each, and fast- 
en a large bead in 
the middle of each rosette. -The rosettes are fast- 
ened on gimp as shown by the illustration. 


Square for Bed or Cradle Coverlets. - 


Tus square is knitted, according to the purpose 


Fig. 5.—Crocuet Burron For 
Wraprincs, DRESSES, ETC. 


DRESSES, ETC. 
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Fig. 8.—Corp Borner FoR WRAPPINGS, 
DRESSES, ETC. 


for which it is designed, with coarse or fine knitting cotton, or else with fine twisted crochet 


cotton and steel needles of corresponding size. It is worked throughout always going for- 
ward. To work the square make a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and work one 
round all plain. 1st pattern round.— T. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k. (one stitch knit plain) ; 
repeat from >, always going forward. This repetition from + will not be referred to again in the 
course of the work, as a matter of course. 2d round.—All knit plain. 3d round.— x T. t. o., 

1k. 4th round.—x 1 p. (one stitch 
purled), 5 k., 1 p., 1k. 5th round.— 
eT ee Ske tt Oo KR, t. 60:5 
k., t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed. 6th round.— 
* 2p, 7k, 2p.,1k. 7th round.— 





Fig. 2.—Insert1ion.— WHITE Eu- 
BROIDERY ON NETTED FOUNDATION. 
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a os 5 Borper For Covers, CurTAtns, ETC. 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 





te 'F, tc; 5 ., 
& .0:, 1 ke; tt 
Oss & Es, tt 0:5 
k. l crossed. 8th 
round.— x 3 p., 
9k.,3 p.,1 k. 
9th round. —>* 


* T. t. 0., 1 st. 
n., five times al- 
ternately t. t. 0., 
4 k., 1 st. n.; 
then t. t.0.,1k., 
t. t. o., k. 1 cross- 
ed. 37th round. 
—x* T. t. 0,1 
st. n., five times 
alternately t. t. 
o., 1 E., tt &, 
Lan.23 &,2 
st. n.; then t. t. 
G1 Kh &. 0, 
i st. n., t. t. 0., 

























ATA ANNAN AN AVA ANA ANAY AAW AVIAN 
SS Se re: = = Bad ro" en 1 crossed. 10th 
round.—* 4 p., 
11k.,4p.,1k. 
11th round.— * 
T. t.0., 9 k., ¢. 





Fig. 1.—Mienarpise, TATTED, AND 
Crocuet INSERTION. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet INSERTION. 


t.o., 1k., t. t..0., 9k., t. t: o., k. 1 crossed. 12th round.— E k. 1 crossed. 39th round.— x T. t. 0., 1 st. n., five times alter- 

5 p., 13k., 5p., 1k. 13th round.— x ‘I. t. 0., 11 k., t. t. 2 nately t. t. 0.,3k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n.; thent. t.0.,3k., t. t. 0, 1 
0, 1k., t. t.0., IL k., t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed. 14th round.— st. n., t. t. o., k. 1 crossed. 41st round.—x T. t. o., 2k., five 
6p.,15k.,6p.,1k. 15th round.— x T. t.0.,13k., t. t. 0., times alternately t. t. 0., 1 st. n., 1 k., 1 st. n., t. t.0., 1 k.; then 
1k. t. t.0., 18 k., t. t.0., k. 1 crossed. 16th round.—>x* 7 t. t. o., 1 st. n., 1k., 1st. n., t. t. 0., 2K., t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed. 
p:, 1 st. 'n. (narrowed ; to do this, always slip the next st., knit 48d round.— x T. t. 0., 4 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., five times alter- 
off the following st., and draw the slipped st. over the latter), nately t. t. o., 3 k., t. t. 0.,.2 st. n.; then t. t.0., 4 k., t. t.0., 








13k.,; L st. n., 7 p., 1k. 17th round.— * T. t. 0., 29 k., t. t. 
o., k.1 crossed. 





Like this round wh 
work every fol- J) NM {& 
oe ge ail Aid 4h ) ef KN RR s. \ ~ ao i \ |i ‘e eR xr \' \ 


denoted by an. 
odd number up 
to and inclu- 
sive of the 31st 
round; we shall 
not describe 
these rounds 
again. 18th 
round.— * 8 p., 
Lest. n, 11 k., 
lst.n.,8p.,1 HOES FH ert 
k. 20thround. Fit 

—* Ip., lst. pitili My 
n., 9 k., 1 st.. i PMT 
—? Pp, a k. Mi , \\ : 2 
22 round.— - = nm 2 eN . : S ws : ZA 
* 10 p, 1st. x = —S & == 
2.3 7k. Liat. AWN SS ee 
ni, 10ip.;.7 &. 
24th round.— 
* 11 p., 1 st. 
2,5: k:, 3 st 
n., 11 p., 1k. 
26th round.— 
* 12 p., 1 st. 
n., 8 k., 1st. 
a.; 12 p.;. 1k. 
28th round.— 
* 13 p., 1 st. 
ni, 1 k., ¥ at. 
n., 13 p., 1k. 
30th round.— 
* 14 p., 2 st. 
n. (to do this 
slip the next 
st., knit off the 
following 2 st. 
together, and 
draw the slip- 
ped st. over the 
latter), 14 p., 1 
k. 32d round. 
—All knit 
plain. From 
here all rounds 
-denoted by 
even numbers 
up to and in- 
clusive of the 
48th round are 
knitplain. 83d 
round, — * 15 
times alternate- 
ly t. t.0., 1 st. 
n.; then t. t, 
0.,1 ki, t. t. o., 
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ky i E-.deebded 1 ro 3 YEARS OLD. WRAPPER. Satin Stitcn EMBROIDERY. 10 ro 12 YEARS OLD, 
86th round,— Fics, 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES. wk 


k. Lcrossed. 45th round.— > 'T. t. 0., 43k., t. t.0., k. 1 crossed. 


47th round.— 
>* 22 times al- 
ternately t. t. 
0, 1 st. 2.5 
then t. t. 0., 1 
kt 6 a,e2 
crossed. 49th, 
50th, and 5ist 
rounds, — All 
knit plain; aft- 
er the 48th 
round, howev~ 
er, turn the 
work, and knit 
the last rounds 
on the wrong 
side of the 
work, so that 
they appear 
purled on the 
right side.— 
Then cast off 
all the stitches. 


Border in 
Venetian 
Embroidery 
for Covers, 
Curtains, 
etc. 
Tuts border 
is worked on 
fine linen, ba- 
tiste, nansook, 
or Swiss mus- 
lin with thread 
or embroidery 
cotton. ‘Trans- 
fer the design 
to the founda- 
tion material, 
baste the latter 
on a foundation 
of paper, lin- 
en, or enameled 
cloth, run the 
outlines, and 
work the but- 
ton-hole stitch 
bars and scal- 
lops between 
the design fig- 
ures, observing 
the illustration. 
Work the picots 
of the button- 
hole stitch seal- 
lops as shown 
by Fig. 4, page 
172, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 10, 
Vol. V. The 
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knots on the button-hole stitch bars are worked 
similarly to those shown by Fig. 6, page 172, of 
the same number. Finally, edge the design 
fignres with close button-hole stitches, and in- 
side of the design figures work the dots, eyelet- 
holes, and lace stitches as shown by the illustra- 
tion. After finishing the border cut away the 
material between the design figures. 


Mignardise, Tatted, and Crochet Insertions, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 749. 
insertions be used for trimm’ be pew 
villow.conel Sts, They are worked with ae cro- 
0. 

Fic 1 temas, Ta’ awp Crooner Insrr- 
Boos of the reguieive length. On Sls toskes work 
r ¥ ~ figures with one thread (shuttle) 


t) separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the t 
a ednaes teien tae 3 separated each 


ds., 1 
2 ds. ted each by 2 ds.,2ds. Now 
jg, more lechets like the precedir , in doing 
which fasten to the other border as shown by the illus- 


0 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet three 


the fi 
to the _ in the se round (in this round work 
always from left to right), 7 sc. on the last 5 ch., 7 ch. 

repeat from *, always going forward; at the end o 

the round crochet the last and first 5 ch. ther with 
Tec. 8d round.—1 sc. on the next ch. to the right in 
the preceding round, * 2 ch., 1 picot (that is, 3 ch. and 
1s. on the first of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the followin; 

ch. scallop; repeat from x, always going forward. 
Finally, 1 el. on the first sc. of this round, and fasten 
thethread, In working every ony ig | rosette fasten 
to the preceding one, as shown by the illustration. 
weriag worked the requisite number of such rosettes, 
edge them on both sides with three rounds of ch., sc., 
double crochet, and picots, as shown by the {ius- 


tration. 
Embroidered Footstool. 
See illustration on page 749. 


Tuts footstool is made of carved oak; it is sixteen 
inches and a half long and ten inches and seven-eighths 
broad, and is three inches and a x arter high on one 
end and six inches and a half high on the other end, 
exclusive of the cushi he cushion is trimmed, as 





shown by the illustration, with two strips of dark 
brown push and an embroidered border; the design 
for the 


ter is given by Fig. 5, Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 36, Vol. V. 


Ladies’ and Children’s House Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 749, 


Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Grru rrou 1103 Years otp. This 
suit consists of a dress with low-necked waist of white 
iqué. The skirt of the dress is scalloped on the bot- 
om, and trimmed with a kilt-pleated ruffle of white 
batiste, which is sewed on the wrong side of the skirt. 
The trimming for the waist consists of scalloped bias 
strips of the material. A blouse of plain batiste, with 
bn Be sleeves, completes the suit. Sash of blue silk 
n. 


Fig. 2.—Viorer Casumere Wrarrre. This gored 
wrapper is of violet cashmere, trimmed with folds of 
violet gros grain two inches wide and black guipure 
lace four inches and two inches wide, and bows of 
violot gros grain ribbon. Linen collar, Swiss muslin 
and lace cravat bow, and linen under-sleeves. 

Fig. 8.—Gray Casumere Suit wits Satin Strroa 
Emprorpery. This suit consists of a skirt and polo- 
n The original is made of gray casimere, and is 
trimmed with satin atitch embroidery of gray worst- 
ed.. The skirt is trimmed, besides, with box-pleated 
flounces. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Grier From 10 to 12 Years orp. 
This suit of blue serge consists of a double skirt and 
high vest-basque. The skirt is trimmed with kilt- 
Pg ma flounces slightly gathered. The vest-basque 
8 trimmed with revers of the dress material. Fine 
linen collar. Gray felt round hat, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and flowers, 


Insertions.— White Embroidery on Netting, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 748. 


‘Turse insertions are suitable for trimming Ragerie, 
children’s wardrobes, etc. Draw the design on Swiss 
muslin or nansook, baste the latter on a netted foun- 
dation, which is laid diagonally, work the outlines and 
veins of the design figures in straight palt-oaes stitch, 
and cut away the Swiss muslin outside of the design 
figures. Instead of netting, coarse tulle may be used 
for a foundation. When worked in yy en on 
cloth, these borders are also suitable for trimming 
baskets, etc. 








TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tur Lovets or Arpen,” “Lapy Aun- 
uLey’s Szoret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continued.) 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Avevusta insisted on going to her friend at 
once when she heard that Lady Clevedon was 
in the garden. She was not a person whose 
toilette was ever disordered by traveling, and all 
the puffings and flouncings of her gray silk dress 
seemed as fresh as when they left the hands of 
her milliner. So, conscious of her fitness to 
meet the gaze of society, she begged to be shown 
at once to the garden, and followed the butler 
across the great hall and along a passage leading 
to the garden door, with Hubert Harcross in her 
train. 

The oak-paneled passage was just a little dark, 
and a flood of summer sunlight streamed in at 
the opening of the door. Was it this sudden 
burst of light that dazed Mr. Harcross as he 
stood in the threshold of the house for a moment 
looking out at the garden ? 

It was the garden in which Grace and he had 
wandered all through that thoughtless summer 
afternoon. How well he remembered it! The 
arches garlanded with roses and honeysuckle, 
the passicn-Gowers, the stone basin of gold-fish, 
where no fish had been when he last saw it, only 





shallow stagnant water covered with duck-weed. 
Poor old neglected place! They had trimmed 
and improved every thing, of course, but not 
with an inexorable hand. The garden still 
belonged to the old world, the sweet-scented 
flowers still grew in a wild profusion; nor had 
the form of beds or grass-plots been altered. In 
the midst of his pain, which was of the sharpest, 
he felt glad to see that the place was so little 
changed. 

Lady Clevedon was pouring out tea in the very 


arbor where Mr. and Mrs. James Redmayne and. 


Mr. Wort had sipped their milk punch with the 
old butler and his wife. There were a few garden 
seats scattered round the bower, and on one of 
these Weston Vallory was balancing himself, 
making himself agreeable after his kind. Sir 
Francis was absent, pleasantly engaged in show- 
ing the stables to his friend Captain Hardwood. 

** What a magnificent woman!” said - Mr. 
M‘Gall, the gentleman who wrote for all the re- 
views, looking up from a meditative cup of tea 
as Mrs. Harcross came along the gravel-path, 
her glistening gray dress and dainty pink bonnet 
resplendent in the sunshine. ‘‘Is that one of 
your Kentish friends, Lady Clevedon ?” 

‘*No; that is my friend Mrs. Harcross.” 

‘* What! the wife of Harcross the barrister? 
I’ve met him once or twice. Oh, here he comes 
in the background, looking rather fagged. He's 
said to work as hard as any man in London.” 

Mr. Harcross performed his share of all the 
greetings; gave the ends of his fingers to Wes- 
ton, was presented to General Cheviot, and so 
on, and said all that could have been expected 
of him under the circumstances. But he looked 
wan and haggard in the sunshine, and was glad 
to drop into a chair by Georgie’s tea-tray present- 
ly, after a little talk with the General. 

‘You look so tired, Mr. Harcross,” Lady 
Clevedon said, compassionately, thinking that 
her husband might come to look like this some 
day, worn and weary, and with an air of prema- 
ture age: ‘‘I hope the journey was not very fa- 
tiguing.” 

‘*No. Augusta did not seem to feel it at all; 
but I suppose I am growing old and nervous, 
and that the vibration affects me more than it 
did a few years ago. I worked rather hard in 
the season, and since then I have been yachting 
a little; and I dare say that sort of thing, with a 
sixty-ton yacht on one’s mind, is not so complete 
a rest as a professional man requires.” 

**T should think not,” cried Georgie; ‘* and 
you have been at the Isle of Wight, yachting. 
How I envy you your yacht !” 

“And how | envy you—” 

“What, Mr. Harcross? What can such a 
successful man as you are find to envy in any 
one’s fate ?” 

‘*A great many things. Your youth, to be- 
gin with, and the fresh that bel to it— 
the power to envy any body any thing. Do you 
know, I sometimes look round the world, and 
wonder whether there is any thing in it I should 
care to have if the mere act of wishing would se- 
cure it for me; and the answer is doubtful.” 

‘*'That means that your life is so full already. 
You have fame, fortune. a charming wife. Is 
there any thing more vou could wish for?” 

**Can't you imagine something? Children, 
for instance—you remember what Wordsworth 
says about a child? But I don't wish for those. 
I dont feel myself the sort of man who ought to 
have them.” 

He said all this carelessly enough, yet with a 
certain earnestness beneath that outward light- 
ness. He had been drawn on to speak more 
unreservedly than his wont by something sym- 
pathetic in Georgie’s face and manner. ‘‘She 
is the kind of woman a man might trust,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘I like that firm mouth and 
rounded chin, which give such character to the 
sparkling face. I like the tone of her voice and 
the touch of her hand.” 

Mrs. Harcross had become the centre of a cir- 
cle by this time: the elderly gray-bearded Gen- 
eral prostrating himself in the dust before her, 
stricken down by her beauty, while his wife con- 
versed apart with the eldest Miss Stalman, on the 
alarming tendencies of the English Church, un- 
disturbed by the pangs of jealousy. ‘The stable 
clock struck seven while the party were still 
pleasantly engaged, and the ladies moved off to 
dress for the eight-o’clock dinner, leaving the 
gentlemen to contaminate the first cool zephyrs 
of evening with the odor of premature cigars 
during the quarter of an hour which they could 
safely spare from the labors of the toilette. 

The first dinner at Clevedon was a success. 
Cook and housekeeper, butler and subordinates, 
had nerved themselves for a grand struggle. 
Now or never the new establishment was to 
show what it was worth. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me 
about your Regency dinners, Mr. Moles,” the 
modern butler had said to his ancient brother, in 
the expansiveness of social intercourse. ‘* What 
helegance or hartistical effect could there have 
been about a dinner in those days, when every 
blessed think was put upon the table?” 

“*T don’t know about the table, Mr. Mumby,” 
said the ancient butler, with an offended air; 
‘* Sir Lucas’s platto was as fine a sight as you’d 
wish to lay your eyes on—fourteen feet long, with 
gadroon edges, and ramping lions for supporters 
at all the corners; and our silver covers and 
side-dishes took three men a week to clean be- 
fore they come to the state of perfection as J 
liked to see. As for covers and side-dishes 
nowadays, with this mean, sneaking way of hand- 
ing every think round, you might as well be with- 
out ‘em, for all the credit they do you. I’m past 
my time I dessay, Mr. Mumby, and I’m glad of 
it when I see the present low-lived way of doing 
things. Why, one of our dinners would have 
made six of yours in solid butcher's-meat; and 
where you've one side-dish in your menew we 
had half a dozen.” 7 

**T don’t know what you mean by side-dishes, 








Mr. Moles,” said the modern domestic ; “we 
have nothink but hongtrays and hongtraymays.” 

The inaugurative dinner was a success. ‘I'ris- 
tram Moles was allowed to peep into the dining- 
room before the banquet, a wan, feeble figure 
amidst all that glow of color and sparkle of 
glass under the soft light of waxen tapers. Pale 
as a ghost revisiting the scenes of its earthly joys, 
he gazed upon the glittering board with a faint 
approving smile, and confessed that it was nice- 


arr: , 

**T never did hold with flowers on a dinner- 
table,” he said, shaking his head at the pyramids 
of rare hot-house blossoms, and the dwarf forest 
of fern and geranium reflected in the crystal pla- 
teau ; ‘‘ but if you must have ’em, I allow you've 
arranged ‘em tastily. It’s all very pretty, Mr. 
Mumby, like a young lady’s counter at a fancy 
fair ; but I’m an old man, and IJ shall go down to 
my grave with the opinion that your top and bot- 
tom and your six side-dishes is the best decora- 
tion for your dinner-table.” ‘Thus, with a depre- 
cating shrug and a mournful survey of the frivo- 
lous board, Mr. Moles, having come like a shad- 
ow, so departed. 

The dinner, as well as being a success from a 
gastronomic point of view—there was a Parme- 
san souffié toward the end of the feast, which the 
eldest Miss Stalman, who was gifted with an epi- 
curean taste, dreamed of—was a social triumph. 
The hum and rattle of conversation never ceased ; 
there were no awkward pauses, in which people 
simultaneously awake to the discovery that no 
one is talking, till the most audacious member 
of the circle plunges into the gulf of silence with 
some inane remark, which being gratefully re- 
ceived by host or hostess, bridges the dreary 
chasm, and leads the way to pastures new. 'To- 
night at Clevedon there were plenty of good 
talkers. General Cheviot and Colonel Davenant 
helped and sustained each other, yet were judi- 
ciously placed far enough apart to have each his 
auditory. The two Misses Stalman were of the 
agreeable-rattle species: could talk croquet or 
theology, tine art, horses, or botany, with equal 
facility; could draw out the dullest neighbor, 
and entangle the coldest cavalier in the meshes 
of one of those confidential conversations about 
nothing particular, which, seen from a little dis- 
tance, look like flirtation of the deepest dye. 

Insuch a party, if Mr. Harcross had chosen 
to ent his dinner in comparative silence, he might 
have done so with impunity. ‘There were plen- 
ty of people to talk; and Georgie’s aunt, Mrs. 
Chowder, whom he took in to dinner, was not 
exacting so long as the ministering spirits of the 
banquet brought her the nicest entrées, and not 
the ruined walls of the vol-au-vents, or the legs 
of the chickens. ‘‘I-can’t dine without curry,” 
she told her neighbor, confidentially, ‘‘ and I 
can’t dine without bitter beer. I know it sounds 
dreadful; but I was twenty years in India, and 
use is second nature. you know. I don’t know 
whether you noticed it, but there was no grated 
cocoa-nut in that curry. I must give Georgina’s 
cook poor dear Chowder’s recipe; a copy of it, 
that is to say. ‘The original document is in his 
own handwriting, and I keep it among the letters 
he wrote me when I came home for my health.” 

While Mrs. Chowder enjoyed her dinner, how- 
ever, Mr. Harcross did not abandon himself to 
silence. On the contrary, he went in for a tri- 
umph, and achieved it, saying some of his best 
and bitterest things, to the delight of an admir- 
ing circle, talking much more than usual; not 
hanging back and watching his opportunity to 
flash in upon the talk with speech as keen as a 
sword-thrust, after the manner of some dinner- 
table wits, but making all the talk at his end of 
the table, and sustaining it with unabated vigor. 

Weston Vallory, who was seated at Augusta’s 
left hand, was not slow to observe this extreme 
vivacity. 

** How lively your husband is to-night!” he 
said to Mrs. Harcross: ‘‘ he has almost a fever- 
ish air.” 

‘*T suppose he wishes to make himself agree- 
able to our friends,” Augusta answered, in her 
chilling way, but with a little suspicious glance 
across the table toward her husband, nevertheless. 
‘* He is not generally dull in society,” she added. 

‘*Qh dear, no; on the contrary, he is a man 
who seems created to shine in society. It’s a 
pity that type of man always seems to lose a little 
in the domestic circle.” 

Augusta flashed one of her sternest glances 
upon her cousin; but he was as much accustom- 
ed to the angry flash of those brilliant hazel eyes 
as she was to this kind of malicious insinuation 
against her husband. 

**T don’t know what you mean by losing in 
the domestic circle,” she said, stiffly; ‘‘1 never 
find Hubert ‘at a loss for conversation at home.” 

‘* Really now,” said Weston, with his insolent 
incredulous air, ‘‘I should have thought that 
éven Canning or Sydney Smith must have been 
rather bad company at home. A man of that 
kind wants such a dinner as this to develop his 
powers. ‘Though, by-the-bye, there really is no 
one here, and that’s why I felt surprised by Har- 
cross’s excessive vivacity. I can’t see the source 
of his inspiration. What can it matter to him 
whether those girls in blue think him a wit or a 
dullard ; or that old Indian General, or the stout 
party in green satin—an aunt of the house, I 
believe? What kudos can he get from amusing 
all these nobodies ?” 

‘*Tt is just possible that he may wish to please 
my friends,” replied Augusta, with dignity. “You 
can not suppose that a man in his position must 
always have a motive for being agreeable. He 
is not upon his promotion.” 

“*No, he is one of those infernal lucky fellows 
who have only to open their mouths for manna 
to fall into them.” 

‘* He has worked harder than most men, and 
has more talent than most men, Weston. I 
don’t see that there is any luck in the case.” 

‘Don’t you? Was there no luck in marrying 








you? What is there to distinguish him from the 
ruck of mankind that should entitle him to such 
a prize as he secured when he won you? How 
provokingly devoted you are to the fellow, Au- 
gusta!” 

“Weston, I will not allow you to talk in that 
style.” 

**Oh, come now, Augusta; I’m sureI behave 
myself remarkably well, but a man can’t always 
be dumb. It provokes me past endurance some- 
times to see you so fond of him.” 

‘Indeed! I had supposed myself among the 
coldest of wives.” 

“Cold! Why, you blaze up like a volcano 
if one says a word against yonder demigod. He 
can not do wrong in your sight. Why, I verily 
believe that if any awkward episode of his past 
life were to come to light, you’d accept the rev- 
elation as @ matter of course, and go on adoring 
him.’ 

‘‘T really wish you would not use such absurd 
words, Weston—‘ demigod’ and ‘ adoration !’ Of 
course I am attached to my husband. Our mar- 
riage was one of inclination, as you know, and 
Hubert’s conduct from first to last has been most 
conscientious and disinterested. With regard 
to his past life, I doubt if I have the slightest 
right to question that, although I should be nat- 
urally grieved to discover that he had ever been 
any thing less than I believe him to be, a man 
of high moral character.” . 

‘Upon my word, Augusta, you are a model 
wife. But suppose now, during your engage- 
ment to him, at the very time when you were 
keeping company, as the maid-servants say, 
there had been any little episode—a rustic flir- 
tation, for instance, which developed into some- 
thing of a more serious character—how then ?” 

This time Mrs. Harcross grew suddenly pale 
even to the very lips. 

**T will never speak to you again, Weston,” 
she said, without raising her voice in the least 
degree, ‘Sunless you immediately apologize for 
that shameful insinuation.” 

‘* My dear Augusta, I was only putting a case. 
I will beg your pardon a thousand times over, if 
you like. I had no idea of offending you.” 

‘* You always offend me when you talk of my 
husband. I request that for the future you will 
abstain from speaking of him.” 

**T expunge his name from my vocabulary. 
From this moment he shall be as sacred in my 
eyes as the Lama of Thibet, or those nameless 
goddesses whom the Greeks worshiped in fear 
and trembling. I could endure any thing rather 
than vour anger, Augusta.” 

‘*Then pray do not provoke it by any more 
silly speeches about Hubert. Lady Clevedon is 
rising; will you give me my fan, please? I 
dropped it just now. Thanks.” 

Her color had come back by this time. That 
insinuation of Weston’s was, of course, like all 
the rest of his malicious speeches, the meaning- 
less emanation of a jealous soul. She had grown 
accustomed to the idea that this cousin of hers 
should be thus bitter upon the subject of her 
marriage. She knew what a crnshing disap- 
pointment that marriage had been to him, and 
was hardly inclined to be angry with him tor be- 
ing still devoted to her, heart and soul, still 
jealous of the winner. Where else. indeed, could 
she have found such faithful service, such un- 
flagging zeal ? ‘ 

**Poor Weston,” she used to ray to her con- 
fidantes, ‘‘he would go through fire and water 
for me.” 

And through fire and water Weston Vallory 
was quite prepared to go, with one end and aim 
held steadily in view. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ON PLEASURE BENT.” 


Summer skies and summer woods, quaint old 
gardens brimming over with roses, a fair supply 
of carriages and horses, a good cook, and a con- 
siderable proportion of youthful spirits, combined 
to make the little gathering at Clevedon a very 
pleasant business. ‘There were plenty of show 
places and a sprinkling of interesting ruins in 
that fair garden of England; and Lady Cleve- 
don’s visitors were rarely at home for luncheon, 
but were to be found at that social hour either 
picnicking on the smooth turf in the chancel of a 
dilapidated abbey, or roughing it in the sanded 
best parlor of some rustic inn, or camping on the 
summit of a hill, with a Turneresque landscape 
spreading wide beneath, and melting into the 
blue sky beyond an opposite range of wooded 
hills twenty miles away. 

Sir Francis Clevedon’s horses, and such job- 
horses as were to be hired in the village of 
Kingsbury, had rather a hard time of it during 
these festivities, and may reasonably have wish- 


.ed themselves in any other state of life. Little 


rest had they in the gloomy, substantial old sta- 
bles in the spacious quadrangle, where pear-trees 
and yellow jasmine climbed over the dark red 
brick walls, and a great clock clanged the hours, 
half hours, and quarters, with a dissonant clang 
that outraged the summer quiet. As soon as the . 
cheery, lounging breakfast was over, the morn- 
in; pers read, and perhaps a stray game of 
billiards indulged in, while the ladies were dress- _ 
ing for the day’s excursion, preparations for the 
start began on the broad gravel drive in front of 
the porch. Matrons were duly stowed into lan- 
dau and barouche ; maidens came tripping down 
the stone steps in riding-gear, with chimney-pot 
hats perched coquettishly on wonderful struc- 
tures of puffed and plaited hair; adventurous 
spirits, eager to drive doubtful horses in tttup- 
py dog-carts, paused for the signal for depart- 
ure; dogs barked, footmen and grooms ran to 
and fro, carrying shawls and sun - umbrellas ; 
ponderous baskets of coinestibles were hung on 
to the heavier carriages; and at last, Georgie 
having mounted a mail-phaeton with her hus- 
band, in defiance of etiquette, the gay proces- 
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sion moves merrily off at a dashing pace down 
the long avenue, whose glories have been some- 
what thinned by Sir Lucas, but which is still a 
noble alley. a 

“ey will drive with you, Frankie,” says the 
young wife, nestling under her husband’s elbow. 
‘¢ What a tall creature you are up there! I 
would sooner stay at home at once than sit and 
prose in that stutfy landau, while you rattled on 
a quarter of a mile before us, smoking and ha- 
ha-ha-ing with some horrid man. How is it 
men are always laughing when they are togeth- 
er? and what in goodness’ name do they find to 
laugh at? ‘They must be either very witty or 
very idiotic. ‘€ 

“Not much of the first, I’m afraid, Georgie. 
Your wit never laughs, and doesn’t often make 
other people laugh. His true province is to set 
them thinking. Of course I like to have you 
with me, Miss Crusoe” (this was a pet name, 
founded on his first remembrance of her), ‘‘ but 
don’t you think you ought to be doing company 
with Mrs. Cheviot and Mrs. Harcross in the lan- 
dau?” 

‘‘They’re very comfortable without me, Frank- 
ie,” Georgina answers in a wheedling tone, get- 
ting a little closer to the driver’s elbow. ‘‘ Au- 

sta can get on with any one, in her grand way, 
and there’s aunty too; and they know we haven’t 
been married long, dear, and perhaps they'll think 
it natural we should like to be together.” 

*¢ And of course by-and-by, when we’ve been 
married a little longer, we shall wish to be as 
far apart as possible,” replies Sir Francis, laugh- 
ing; and away they go along the bright Kentish 
roads, where every hedge-row frames a new pic- 
ture of sweet pastoral beauty, where every fresh 
turn of the road reveals a panorama that seems 
fairer than the last—away they go by hill and 
valley, by woods and fields, as happy as the sky- 
lark caroling in the blue vault above them. 

In all of these agreeable excursions Mr. Har- 
cross followed in his wife’s train. He was never 
sulky or objective, never languished to stay be- 
hind to play billiards, or read novels in the dim 
old library, or smoke perpetual cigars among the 
roses—he was only supremely indifferent. The 
small world of Clevedon considered him a mod- 
el husband. He was always polite and attentive 
to his wife when occasion called for politeness 
on his part, brought her shawls and parasols, 
handed her in and out of carriages, but all with- 
out any ill-advised empressement which might 
have reminded people that he had married a for- 
tune. By fits and starts he chose to be brilliant, 
but at other times was the most silent of the par- 
ty. People accepted the taciturn humor as nat- 
ural in a professional man of his standing. 

‘“‘That fellow Harcross does no end of hard 
thinking, Joe,” one of the young men of the par- 
ty observed to his compeer ; ‘‘can’t make out how 
he does it. Did you ever try to think, Joey?” 

_ Yes, once,” answered Joseph, gravely :: ‘‘ I 
tried to make a safe book for the Derby, and 
did a lot of thinking over it; but the figures 
wouldn’t come right, and yet they ought. Now 
look here, Treby: if you lay a hundred to ten 
against eleven horses, only one of the eleven can 
win, you know, and you can’t lose any thing. If 
none of ’em win, you make a hundred and ten 
pounds. That's the secret of the colossal for- 
tunes made by omnibus cads, and that sort of 
people.” 

‘*Don’t seem to see it,” replied Treby; ‘‘I’d 
rather back the favorite for a place. It isn’t 
such a strain upon one’s intellect.” 

Did Mr. Harcross enjoy life amidst that mer- 
ry party, with all the verdure and freshness of 
English landscape about and around him, with 
young voices ringing in his ear, and young faces 
smiling upon him? Well, no; he rather suffer- 
ed these pleasures as something that must be got 
through and endured somehow. Half the time 
his mind was away in dusty law-courts, or in 
the Lords’ committee-room. He could not en- 
joy the present moment as these people did. 
That breathless race which he had run for for- 
tune had incapacitated him for holiday-making. 
It seemed such a foolish waste of time, this 
dawdling among broken arches, and Champagne- 
drinking at two o'clock in the day—the trivial 
jokes, the flirtation, and meandering. While 
the rest were beguiled by such pettiness, he 
strolled thoughtfully over the grave-stones of mi- 
tred abbots, weighing his own life, pondering 
upon what he had won and what he had missed. 
The ruined abbey, whose aisle he paced, was 
somewhat suggestive of such contemplation ; for 
it belonged to a law lord, whose mansion stood 
a little way off, within sight of those ivy-covered 
buttresses, 

‘“‘The monks who built and maintained this 
place seem a grander race than our law lords,” 
he said to himself, “‘for they have left a finer 
morument to mark their existence than Thur- 
low or Brougham. After all, there is nothing 
like architecture, if a man wants to be reniember- 
ed when he is dust; and that was a pardonable 
weakness of the Pharaohs which made them go 
in for incalculable bricks and mortar.” 

There were times, however, when Mr. Har- 
cross was more socially inclined, and would even 
condescend to flirt a little, in a half-cvynical way, 
with the prettiest Miss Stalman, who was dis- 
posed to adore him, and in little gushes of con- 
fidence to her sister deplored the fact of his 
marriage. In spite of his habit of retiring with- 
in himself occasionally, and withdrawing from 
the pleasures of the rest, he was eminently pop- 
ular. First and foremost, because he was a man 
of mark in his profession, and people liked to be 
on such intimate terms with so distinguished a 
person; and secondly, because he talked well 

when he did choose to talk, and had the gift of 

a seeming to know every thing under the 


ie You are so dreadfully clever, Mr. Harcross,” 
said the pretty Miss Stalman, with a reverential 
look, after he had told her some legends of the 





monks who had tossed their censers and sung 
their masses under the vaulted roof that once 
had spanned those lofty walls. ‘‘I think you 
must have read every book that was ever print- 


‘*Not quite. Indeed, I doubt if I have read 
as many books as you have. I am told some 
young ladies devour a three-volume novel in a 
day, and that, knocking off Sundays and an oc- 
casional saint’s day, would make nine hundred 
volumes a year. Allow them seven years of 
novel-reading, and there you have six thousand 
three hundred volumes. I don’t believe I’ve 
read so many as that. But I thought, as we 
were to lunch in the cloisters, every one would 
be eager to know something about the abbey; 
so I looked it up in the history of Kent while 
you ladies were dressing.” 

‘* It is so nice to be with some one who knows 
all about Gothic architecture,” murmured Miss 
Stalman, with a faint sigh. ‘‘My sympathies 
are with every thing medieval.” 

Several people at Clevedon had observed the 
likeness between Mr. Harcross and his host. 
They might have been brothers or first cousins, 
people said, and were more like each other than 
many men so related. Hubert Harcross’s type 
of face was to be seen in ever so many of the 
Clevedon portraits, as Weston Vallory, the all- 
seeing, pointed out one wet morning when the 
visitors were confined to the house, and tramped 
the galleries restlessly in their search for amuse- 
ment. 

‘* It’s really a singular fact, that likeness,” he 
said, ‘*‘ especially as my friend Harcross’s face 
is by no means a common one. There’s that 
slight projection of the under lip, for instance, 
which gives what some people call a cynical ex- 
pression to the mouth—that’s a regular Clevedon 
mark. You see it in the chief justice yonder, 
with the Ramilies wig, and in the old colonel of 
dragoons over there. Very curious, these acci- 
dental resemblances.” ° 

There was a full-length portrait of Sir Lucas 
in the drawing-room, by Lawrence—rather an 
effeminate figure, in the famous Regency swal- 
low-tail coat and high stock—and in this picture 
also the likeness between the Clevedons and Mr. 
Harcross was obvious. Allthat made the strength 
of Hubert’s face was wanting in the spendthrift’s 
thoughtless countenance; but the likeness was 
not the less palpable. 

**You are like what my father would have 
been if he had ever learned to think,” said Sir 
Francis; ‘‘ but he never did. Even misfortune 
could not teach him that lesson. He only ac- 
quired the art of grumbling.” 

“*Ye shall know them by their fruits,” said 
Mr. Harcross, sententiously. ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

Sir Francis looked at him wonderingly for a 
moment, but said nothing; whereupon some- 
body began to criticise the fashionable attire of 
the year ’20, and the conversation drifted into 
another channel. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





SAVE THE LEAVES. 


T is becoming a favorite amusement to select 
the rarest variegated autumn leaves, espe- 
cially those of the maple, when, by putting them 
through the process of pressing, drying, and var- 
nishing, arranging them in various devices, such 
as wreaths, crosses, and bouquets, they produce 
effects as brilliant as a picture from an artist’s 
brush. One of the choicest attractions at, the 
famous ‘* World’s Fair” in London was a wreath 
of autumn leaves, prepared and sent by a New 
England lady. The visitors to the White Mount- 
ains late in the season cull hundreds of leaves 
to adorn their city homes, and one gentleman 
this fall has gathered and pressed five thousand 
leaves of Nature’s own handiwork, whose ex- 
quisite colors vie with those of the painter’s 
palette. 

To prepare these leaves press them under 
heavy weights for a few weeks, varnish them 
with map varnish if you desire a shiny surface, 
and arrange them as your fancy dictates. When 
the leaves are thoroughly dried, they can be at- 
tached to a long piece of coarse, flexible wire, 
by the aid of brown cotton thread, or thread 
wire—the latter is the most durable. Arranged 
in this manner, with the contrasting colors of 
the oak, maple, beech, etc., they make pretty 
garlands with which to encircle the mirrors, 
picture-frames, and windows. Indeed, the pret- 
tiest lambrequins we ever saw were made of 
pressed and varnished leaves, pinned on to the 
lace hangings in graceful forms, and each cur- 
tain was adorned with one variety of leaves, 
with fronds of the feather fern of the woods 
interspersed between them. There is utility in 
these dying leaves, and their gathering need be 
no dainty operation. Only a rake and basket 
are required, and the stored-up leaves will fur- 
nish a valuable fertilizing material for another 
season, as there is no better ingredient for re- 
newing the strength of house plants and gardens 
than leaf mould. It is mere boy’s play to rake 
up and gather the leaves ; so let the boys do it, 
and teach them not to scatter more than they 
save. 

And aside from the practical use of them, a 
due regard for appearances should prompt us 
to gather up the leaves from our door-yards and 
lawns; -for it is one serious drawback to the 
beauty of deciduous shade trees that when they 
cast off their summer robes they will leave them 
lying around loose, yet the growth of our forests 
is maintained by the yearly coating of dead leaves 
which decay at their roots, showing how much 
fertilizing power they possess. Again, there is 
use for dead leaves in the horses’ stalls, where 
they are more manageable than straw, and can 
be used as bedding, without cleaning out the 
stalls more than two or three times a week ; for 





the leaves readily absorb ammonia, and can be 
more thoroughly mixed with the offal by being 
trodden and worked over in the stall, while 
they add much to the richness of the manure. 
For this use they must be stored dry, as when 
damp they will soon heat or mould, and become 
unfit. 

So let us gather up the Jeaves which fall at our 
feet, either for beauty or utility, whichever pur- 
pose seems to us most desirable. 








GOING TO AMERICA. 


See illustration on double page. 

UR graphic illustration depicts the great 

Liverpool landing-stage for sea-going steam- 
ers at the moment when one of these great ships 
is about to set sail. The variety of nationalities 
which are for the moment huddled together, the 
concentration of strong emotions of hope and 
fear in some, and the recklessness and inditfer- 
ence of others, together with the eccentricities 
of costume, form a tableau which once seen will 
always be remembered. Passengers are convey- 
ed to the steamers by tug-boats from the land- 
ing. ‘The stolid German emigrant, with his 
Frauw and children, smokes his long pipe as 
calmly as though crossing the Atlantic to a new 
home was an every-day incident in his life. 
Americans, with their sharp features, peaked 
beards, and glossy boots and coats, every where 
predominate ; and above all the Babel-like hub- 
bub and apparent confusion the great steamer’s 
heart throbs impatiently, as though longing to 
speed away. The calmest and coolest person 
on the deck is a tall, well-built man in a shooé- 
ing suit of gray, whom you would set down as a 
country gentleman, and who appears to take a 
good-humored but rather lazy interest in all that 
is going on. In reality, however, our friend is 
one of the most experienced Liverpool detectives; 
and depend upon it, if there be a bank forger or 
fraudulent debtor, or any publican or other sin- 
ner who has eloped with his neighbor's wife or 
cash-box, he will not leave the ship without that 
particular culprit in his grasp. The frequency 
with which artistes of all branches of the scenic 
profession now visit America often gives a strong- 
ly dramatic tinge to the passengers’ list, and adds 
materially to the resources of amusement and en- 
joyment of the voyage. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


tte dispute concerning the northwest bound- 

ary line between the United States and Great 
Britain awakens some general interest in the cov- 
eted island of San Juan. For although San Juan 
is only one of a group consisting of seven large 
and many small islands, it is the most important 
bit of land in the territory which has been claim- 
ed by both countries. This group lies northwest 
of Washington i i between the main-land 
and Vancouver’s Island, being bounded by the 
Gulf of Georgia, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the 
Canal de Haro, and Rosario Strait. According 
to a treaty concluded in 1846 the United States 
claim that the boundary line passes through the 
Canal de Haro, the channel nearest Vancouver’s 
Island, thus leaving the group in the possession 
of our country; while England claims that the 
line passes through Rosario Strait, the channel 
nearest the main-land, which would transfer the 
islands to British jurisdiction. The contending 
governments submitted the matter to the arbi- 
tration of the Emperor William of Germany, who 
referred it to the most eminent German jurists 
for examination. They have decided that the 
Canal de Haro is the proper boundary between 
the Continent and Vancouver’s Island, and their 
decision has been ratified by the emperor. 

San Juan is about fifteen miles in length and, 
in its broadest part, seven wide. The northern 
part is mountainous, but the southern is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Near the harbor is a valuable 
quarry of limestone. Coal is also found on this 
island. Excellent fishing is found in the waters 
of the sound off the lower part of San Juan— 
halibut, salmon, and cod-fish. The population 
of the island is estimated at about four hundred. 





The Spanish Escurial has suffered by fire many 
times before the recent conflagration. Indeed, 
if has been, according to details given in a 
Madrid journal, struck by lightning before no 
less than three times: in July, 1577, in Septem- 
ber, 1590, and in September, 1744. Three other 
serious fires have also taken place, destroying 
portions of the Escurial. 





In Florence is the well-known statue of David 
by Michael Angelo. By constant exposure to the 
weather this is in danger of permanent injury. 
As long ago as 1503 Leonardo da Vinci and Pie- 
tro di Rites recommended that it be protect- 
ed, and, had their advice been followed, it-would 
now be in a state of complete preservation. Re- 
cently arrangements have been made for its re- 
moval to the Accademia di Belle Arti, which will 
secure it from further injury. 





Several months ago $2000 were appropriated 
by Congress, and a party sent out by the United 
States Coast Survey, for the purpose of making 
examinations for the site of an observatory. 
Sherman, 8300 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was selected. But 
at this altitude it was found that the prevalent 
windy and cloudy weather would make the place 
unreliable for scientific purposes. 





It is pleasant to learn from observations made 
in Philadelphia—though statistics from other 
places give a modified result—that the sighs and 
groans of last summer were not lost, but were 
expended on the ‘‘hottest summer on record.” 





So many persons are seriously poisoned every 
year while wandering through the forests in 
search of flowers, mosses, and autumn leaves, 
that a word of caution may be useful. No brill- 
iant leaves which are seen in the fall are more 
attractive than those of the poisonous ivy and 
sumach or dogwood. While these plants affect 
different persons very differently, few can handle 
them with impunity. The ivy may be distin- 





guished by the leaves, which are ovate, and 
grow in clusters of threes, and are shining on 
both surfaces. The crimson leaves of the poison 
sumach in autumn closely resemble those of the 
common sumach ; but the poisonous species has 
a light ash gray stem, while the harmless kind 
is of an iron brown. The former is confined 
mostly to swampy locations, while the latter 
grows in dry situations. 





A deserted Hawaiian wife thus advertises her 
runaway husband: 


“Know all men that I, the undersigned, a woman 
living at Koloa, Kauai, do hereby make inquiry in re- 
gard to Wahineaea, my husband, for I have waited for 
him during the past nine years, in which time I have 
not set my eyes on him, neither have I heard his name 
nor his place of residence. Now if he is still in exist- 
ence, and is living on any of these islands, or any where 
else in the world, he had better make it known through 
the newspapers. And if he does not show himself or 
advertise at the expiration of thirty days from this 
date, then I shall consider him as dead, whereupon I 
shall immediately proceed to get married to another 
man. 





An art critic, in referring to the marvelously 
painted sheep—one of Verboeckhoven’s—which 
is on exhibition in the picture-gallery of the 
Cincinnati Exposition, says: 

“Probably there have been at least ten thousand 
Verboeckhovens, so called, sold at auction in America 
alone. We do not remember a catalogue without one 
or two. But we question if ten original pictures of 
this artist can be found in America.” 

One reason why picture shops and private gal- 
leries are full of ‘‘ Verboeckhovens”’ is that the 
fine pencil-work of that artist is much more easy 
to copy than the more original effects of many 
other artists. 





A unique feature in the concerts given by Ma- 
dame Clara Brinkerhoff consists in a short de- 
scriptive preface to each musical performance. 
These spoken preludes serve an excellent pur- 
pose in acquainting the audience with facts con- 
cerning isolated selections which, when render- 
ed by themselves, are often partially unintelli- 

ible. Madame Brinkerhoff, although born in 

ondon, really belongs to the list of American 
singers, as her musical education began here in 
her fifth year. She has a fine soprano voice, of 
great pureness and power. 





The love of rash adventure has hundreds of 
times resulted in death to travelers. Courage 
is well; rashness always questionable. There 
comes a dreadful tale from the very crater of 
Vesuvius. A party of six tourists, with guides 
horses, and all necessaries, recently ascended 
the volcanic mount. When the crater was reach- 
ed, two of the company, an American and a 
Frenchman, insisted on being lowered down to 
the cavern which is formed below the mouth of 
the voleano. The guides complied with their re- 
quest, and lowered them by ropes. The mount- 
ain being perfectly quiet, no danger was antici- 
pated; but when one of the party above the 
crater called out to the rash adventurers, no 
answer was returned. The guides, growing anx- 
ious, cried, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it would be better for 
you to hold on to the ends of the ropes.” Still 
the ropes remained slack, and no answer came 
from the sulphurous and murky cavern below. 
Twenty minutes passed, and the adventurers 
were yet silent. It was then proposed that one 
of the guides should be lowered, and hold on to 
the ropes until he had investigated the appear- 
ance of the cavern base. He had hardly entered 
when he cried out loudly, ‘‘ Up! up! there’s 
nothing here but a very narrow rock!” As far 
as arty living person can tell, the unfortunate 
strangers—the victims of their own imprudence 
—were hurled into the mysterious abysses of 
Mount Vesuvius. About sixteen years ago a 
similar calamity occurred on the same spot, by 
which two Englishmen and a Frenchman lost 
their lives. 





A recent writer asserts. that certain plants 
have a natural antipathy to each other; as, for 
example, the oak and the olive. If these are 
planted near together, it is said that both will 
die; or if one is planted in the soil from which 
the other has been taken, it does not flourish. 


The Duke of Edinburgh is becoming noted in 
musical affairs. He is not only very fond of 
music, but is himself an amateur performer of 
considerable skill. Recently he composed a 
waltz called The Galatea ; and at a grand con- 
cert at the Albert Hall, the chief feature of the 
performance was the duke’s waltz by five mili- 
tary bands. The duke went sixty miles to be 
present on the occasion, and the whole affair 
was a decided success. 





One of the London newspapers has a type- 
setting machine in its office by which several 
columns of matter are set every day. The ma- 
chine is by no means perfect yet, but demon- 
strates the practicability of setting type in this 
way. The success of such an invention would 
work a vast revolution in the printing and pub- 
lishing trade. 





French nobles who have owned handsome vil- 
las in Baden-Baden are selling them as rapidly 
as possible, in view of the abolition of gam- 
ing. In order to check the tendency to desert 
their town, the Badeners are trying to inaugu- 
rate a system of ‘‘clubs’’ and of racing. 





Our government has planted a signal station 
for meteorological observations on the Island 
of St. Paul, in Behring Sea, and soon the signal 
service will occupy a station in the Sandwich 
Islands. Weather reports will soon come with 
telegraphic speed from all quarters of the globe. 





Within the last. few years several cases of 
poisoning from the use of vanilla ice have oc- 
curred both in this country and in Europe. In 
afew of the instances traces of lead, iron, and 
tin from the vessels used in preparing the ice 
have been found; but no poisoning has ever re- 
sulted from fruit ices prepared in the same ves- 
sels. It has been suggested by a German chem- 
ist that the vanilla bean is poisoned by the na- 
tives of South America and Mexico, who rub 
them with acajou oil to make them smooth and 
soft. This oil is not seldom contaminated with 
a sharp substance, which acts like cantharides. 
He thinks it less probable that the injurious ef- 
fects are due to small crystals of benzoic acid 
found in the epidermis of the vanilla bean, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresponDenTt. ] 


Our new Chancellor, and Acidities of the Bench.—A 
resuscitated Memory.—All Work and no Play. 

R the first time, I suppose, in our political 

history we have a Lord Chancellor approved 
by all parties, and who is acknowledged to be 
** the right man in the right place,” in the person 
of Sir Roundell Palmer, and we are all looking for 
good things from this. Aristides in the reforma- 
tion of the law. Lord Westbury was probably 
his equal in wits; but the dubious compliment 
that the Queen paid to his successor’s wife (Lady 
Cranworth) when congratulating her on her 
husband’s appointment, ‘‘You see how much 
better it is to be honest than to be clever,” was 
not altogether unjustified. Lord Westbury was 
too clever by half; though it was to his son’s 
want of principle (in the sale of a subordinate 
appointment) that he lost his great post, yet the 
occurrence showed at least a laxity on his own 
part, while his habitual cynicism brought the 
woolsack into disfavor. His contempt for the 
intelligence of the House of Peers was too un- 
disguised. ‘‘If your lordships would give what 
you are pleased to call your minds to the consid- 
eration of this matter, you must perceive that 
you have been talking nonsense.” This impa- 
tience of contradiction and intellectual ‘‘ bump- 
tiousness” have been characteristics of several 
of our later legal dignitaries. Justice Maule, 
though a humorist, and exceedingly agreeable to 
his chosen friends, was a great terror to com- 
monplace folks. I had once the pleasure to 
meet him in his official capacity—not that he 
tried me for any criminal offense, but when he 
was on circuit I happened to be staying at the 
country house of the high sheriff, whose duty it 
was to wait on him. My host, a good-natured 
country gentleman, and whom I will call Mr. 
Smith, stood in great fear of the judge, the repu- 
tation of whose bitter tongue (though he was in 
reality an excellent fellow) had preceded him. 
It was a comfort to him to think that Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, who had a good name for urbanity, 
was the other judge; but still he got into his 
coach-and-four to fetch the pair of them from 
the railway station not without considerable tre- 
mors; and this was the account he gave to me 
of what happened : 

Mr. Justice Coleridge, as usual, got into the 
carriage all sthiles.—Two Englishmen were con- 
versing together as they toiled up an Alpine 
pass. ‘‘ He is the most specious humbug living,” 
said one to the other. A third man, a stranger, 
who met them at this juncture on his way down 
the pass, here greeted them with ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, gentlemen ; you must be talking of Judge 
Coleridge.” —One of the judges, I say, was all 
smiles; but Maule looked morose. Not a word 
did he speak till, out of courtesy, poor Mr. Smith 
addressed him with the conciliating observation 
that there was now some hope of having better 
weather, since there was a change of moon. 

‘* And are you such a fool as to believe that 
the moon has any influence with the weather ?” 
responded Maule, with irritation. 

** Indeed,” remarked the suasive Coleridge, ‘‘ I 
think, Brother Maule, you are very severe upon 
our friend Mr, High Sheriff; I believe, for my 
part, that the moon has very consid—” 

‘* Then all I can say is that you are as great 
a fool as Smith is,” was the impatient rejoinder. 

Now the good sheriff, though repartee was not 
his. forte, and he was in wholesome dread of 
this legal bear, resented this behavior; and he 
thought he would say something which, under 
the cloak of sympathy, should be rather disa- 
greeable. 

** Tt must be very hard work, my lord, at your 
time of life, sitting in these crowded courts and 
deciding these intricate cases,” 

“* Yes, but a d—d sight harder, let me tell you, 
to sit, than for my head.” 

After which conversation languished. 

Now Sir Roundell Palmer, who possesses an 
intellect equal to that of any of these sharp- 
tongued judges, has never been betrayed into 
an imprudent speech ; he is not an office-seeker, 
for on a former occasion when the Great Seal 
was offered to him he refused it; and he has 
the reputation of being the greatest living lawyer 
in the world. His one drawback is an iutellect- 
ual subtlety (a weakness of Gladstone’s also) 
that compels him to see weaknesses. even in 
schemes of his own devising, and which conse- 
quently hinders their practical execution. One 
of the chief things that is hoped of him is that 
he will do away with the Great Unpaid, as our 
county magistracy are termed—gentlemen who 
dispense justice, it is true, without fee or reward, 
but whose decisions by no means give general 
satisfaction. They are constantly called upon to 
judge matters of trespass, or infractions of the 
game-laws, in which they themselves have a per- 
sonal interest, with results that may easily be 
imagined; so much is this the case that ‘‘ jus- 
tices’ justice” has got to have a signification 
quite different from the pure and simple article. 

A resuscitation is just now taking place of the 
memory of Captain Marryat, caused by the pub- 
lication of his life and letters by his daughter. 
He seems to have been a very wonderful person- 
age quite independent of his works— one of 
which alone was so popular as to produce him 
£20,000! As a naval officer he so distinguish- 
ed himself as to have received twenty-six testi- 
monials to his valor, not only in action, but in 
saving fellow-shipmates from drowning. He in- 
vented the flag signals in use in the English and 
American navies, including the cipher of secret 
correspondence. He drew so well that his po- 
litical caricatures were among the most popular 
of his time, while his sketch of the dead Na- 
poleon, engraved both in this country and in 
France, is acknowledged to be, as an Irishman 
would say, the most life-like of any—the best 
likeness of the great emperor extant. On shore 





he was even more remarkable than afloat. 
While the walls of his London home were hung 
with skins of wild beasts that smelled unpleas- 
antly, and were full of abominable insects, the 
rest of the furniture was most gorgeous. And 
he gave it all away to a poor friend, whose 
house was too small to hold the quarter of 
it. He had a taste (but no talent, for he lost 
thousands by it) for farming, and inundated his 
best acres to form a decoy for ducks, which, 
when it was in thorough working order, he im- 
mediately drained. He could not breakfast in 
comfort unless the table equipage was of pure 
white china, and sat in a bower painted with 
mimic sky and birds and flowers. He was the 
most generous of men, but quarreled with every 
body whom he came across. In short, although 
the author of Peter Simple had many ‘‘a feather 
in his cap,” it must be confessed that he had also 
‘a bee in his bonnet.” 

Just as I close this letter, with its allusions to 
our judicial bench, there comes, curiously enough, 
the sad news of Judge Willes’s suicide. Of all 
his learned brethren he had probably the best 
reputation for steadi of intelligence. How 
comes it, then, that that verdict, so often ar- 
rived at falsely in such cases, ‘‘ while of unsound 
mind,” should have been correct in his case? 
Simply because he not only overworked his brain, 
but, when it was not upon the stretch, he never 
resorted to amusement. Unable to sleep from 
overmuch thought, his only idea at the very last 
for recreation and renovation was to learn Ger- 
man! It was a wise saying of Talleyrand’s to 
a man who declined to take a card at an even- 
ing party on the ground that he could not play 
whist, ‘* What a sad old age you are preparing 
for yourself!” But the remark in the case of 
those who work hard with their brains holds good 
of all ages. Some amusement is positively nec- 
essary for all thinkers, and woe betide them if 
they take no pleasure in any! 

Talking of brain-work, from the life of that 
great scholar, Professor Conington, just pub- 
lished, we learn that he knew his letters at two; 
that at three and a half he could read so as to 
amuse himself; and that at eight his chief amuse- 
ment was to collate the different editions of Vir- 
gil. I need not add that he died before reach- 
ing middle age. R. Kreme, of London. 











COMMONPLACE. 


Sux tossed the curls from her blushing face; 
She softly sighed, with a girlish grace, 
“I’m weary of life—it’s so commonplace; 


“Weary of music, forever sweet; 
Weary of rose leaves beneath my feet; 
Sick of the days that themselves repeat.” 


Faded the roses, the music stilled ; 
Change has come, as the maiden willed: 
Sorrow the pulse of her life has thrilled— 


Sorrow too deep to be sighed away: 
Where is that wearisome yesterday, 
Bright with a beauty too fair to stay? 


Into the silence that sits apart, 
Keeping watch o'er the aching heart, 
Steals a thought like an arrowy dart: 


“Through the swift cycles of time and space, 
One is the fate that befalls the race— 
Happy lives only are commonplace.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—( Continued.) 
FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 


‘¢ Birrer as my life has been, I have borne it 
patiently, uncomplainingly, as long as I was sure 
that Lizzie was well and happy. There was my 
comfort ; there is now my suffering. Oh, Felix, 
what pain there is in love—what pain, what pain!” 

Felix recalled her to herself by a gentle touch 
of his hand. 

“T know, Felix, I know; I can not help it. 
I have such a weary pain here.” 

He saw that her strength was giving way. 

** You have eaten nothing, I suppose, Martha?” 

‘*No; I tried to, but I couldn’t get a morsel 
down my throat. It seemed to me almost a sin 
to try.” 

“You must try again, and succeed, if you 
wish to be of use to Lizzie. If you will promise 
to stop here, and not move from this seat, I will 
run and get you something to strengthen you— 
you need it. Then you can tell me the conelu- 
sion of your story.” 

He had it in his mind to say, ‘‘ You do not 
know how close we are to each other in this; 
you do not know the kindred sympathy that 
binds us together,” or some words to that effect, 
but he refrained. 

‘*T will stop here, Felix,” said Martha, faint- 
ly. ‘*I don’t think I should have strength to 
walk, if I wished.” 

He ran toward the inn, and soon returned 
with food and brandy. She ate a little and 
drank, and gave him a grateful look. 

‘You are better already, Martha,” he said. 

** Yes, I am stronger now. Where was I ?” 

**You were waiting for the morning to come 
to go London.” 

** It came at last, thank God—it came at last! 
And then again I had to wait until the train left 
Stapleton. I arrived in London before ten 
o'clock, and went straight to the house where 
Lizzie lodged. I saw the landlady. 
me that Lizzie had left, and that another lodger 
of hers had also left at the same time. This oth- 
er lodger was an old man, she said, and she did 


She told. 





think it a little strange that they should both 
have given warning at the same time. Did she 
know where Lizzie had gone to? I asked. No, 
she did not know. I was turning away, when [ 
thought of the old man. Did she know where 
he was gone to? No, she didn’t know the num- 
ber of the house, nor the street; but a few days 
ago the old man had let drop a word or two 
which led her to suppose that he was going to 
live near a certain place about four miles from 
London. What took my steps in that direction 
I don’t know, Felix; I had nowhere else to go 
to, and I thought if I could find this old man, 
he might be able to tell me where Lizzie was. I 
arrived in the locality; I rode there in a cab. 
But it seemed to me that I might as well have 
been in a wilderness for all the clew I could ob- 
tain as to where the old man lived. As I was 
searching and inquiring, with such little success 
that I became sick and faint, I suddenly saw 
a figure a long way before me. I knew it im- 
mediately—I should have known it among a 
thousand. It was Lizzie. But she was not 
alone. A gentleman was with her, and I did 
not wish to make my girl angry by speaking to 
her in the presence of a stranger. I followed 
them. They seemed to be very happy, and 
talked and laughed with light hearts, while I 
with my heavy load hung behind, so that they 
should not see me. They stopped at a railway 
station, and the gentleman left Lizzie standing 
on the platform, and came alone to the ticket- 
window to get tickets. My veil was down, and 
as I did not know him, it was not likely that he 
would know me, even if he saw my face; so I 
mustered sufficient courage to approach close to 
him, and heard him ask for tickets for Hampton 
Court. I took a ticket also for this place, and 
came in the same train, but not in the same car- 
riage. I was alone in the carriage, and I had 
plenty of time to think what, it was best for me 
to do. I was a long time before I made up my 
mind; but then I decided that it would be best 
for me not to discover myself to Lizzie unless I 
was compelled. My girl was keeping some part 
of her life from me, I thought, and I should 
know better how to act if I found out what it 
was. I had never seen this gentleman before, 
had never heard of him from Lizzie. He looked 
like a gentleman, but still like that kind of gen- 
tleman that it would not be wise for a girl in 
Lizzie’s position to know too well. I thought of 
the temptations which surrounded a young girl 
like Lizzie—she is very, very pretty, dear girl !— 
in a great city like London. Imagine my agony. 
After all, girls are girls; they like pleasure and 
excitement; and Lizzie was living by herself. 
But I dared not think long upon this; it weighed 
upon me too much, and was making me unfit for 
my task. We alighted at Hampton Court, and 


_I followed my dear girl and the gentleman cau- 


tiously. They stopped at an inn—the inn before 
which the stréeet-conjurers were playing. The 
gentleman said a few words to Lizzie, and left 
her. Just then the conjurers came and began to 
make preparations for performing. Lizzie came 
out to see them—sheis very fond of street sights, 
dear child !—and I stood apart from her in the 
crowd watching her. I don’t know how long a 
time passed before the young man came up to 
her, but it was like a knife in my heart to see 
the joy in Lizzie’s face when he spoke to her. I 
never thought it possible I could have felt pain 
to see my girl look bright ‘and happy. And you 
may wonder, Felix, why I suffered so; you may 
wonder why I should not rejoice in my girl's 
pleasures. But think for a moment—think of 
the misery it caused me to learn that Lizzie had 
been hiding things from me. If she kept this 
from my knowledge, as she has done, may she 
not have kept other things? If you knew how 
wretched i, makes me to hear myself speaking 
like this of her—if you knew, Felix, you would 
pity me. But I wouldn't say it to any one else 
but you; and I know that I am mistaken, and 
that my girl is good and true. But I haven't 
finished my story. They talked together for a 
little while, and I saw her ask him for some 
money to give to the performers. It was like her, 
dear child! she has the tenderest heart. Soon 
afterward they walked away, and I was about to 
follow them when you came up. That is all.” 

While she was speaking Felix called to mind 
that on the day he first saw Lily in his father’s 
house in Stapleton Martha admitted her and 
her grandfather and brother to his father’s study. 
‘“‘Did she remember Alfred's face?” he asked 
of himself, mentally. 

“You saw the young man who came to Liz- 
zie?” he asked, aloud. 

‘*Yes, Felix.” 

‘*Can you see his face now ?” 

‘No; I am short-sighted. If it were not for 
my love I shonld not be able to distinguish Lizzie.” 

‘*'Tell me,” said Felix, ‘* do you ever remem- 
ber seeing his face before ?” 

‘*Never, Felix; and yet—”’ She paused, 
and passed her hand over her.eyes. ‘‘ Now 
you mention it, there seemed to be something 
familiar in his face as I looked at him. But no; 
I must be mistaken. I have no recollection of 
ever having seen him. Why do you ask?” 

‘*T wondered if you had; that is all, Martha. 
And now” (dismissing the subject), ‘‘ what is it 
you intend to do?” 

**] don’t know; I am bewildered. At one 
time I think of going away, and bearing my 
misery until she writes to me again, which she 
is sure to do soon; then I can speak to her. At 
another time I think of going up to her and 
showing myself. She would be glad to see me, 
I think; she would not turn her back upon me.” 

‘*You say, you think; I say, I am sure she 
would be glad to see you—” 

‘* Bless you, Felix,” cried Martha, in a grate- 
ful tone, ‘‘ for that assr-rance !” 

“I hadn’t quite fimshed, Martha. I say I 
am sure she would be glad to see you—at first. 
But have you thought how you could account 











for your presence here, Martha? Would not 
the gentleman who brought her from London be 
likely to remember that he saw you at the ticket- 
office? If he did see you, and you presented 
yourself to Lizzie in this manner, he would be 
sure to recognize you by your dress and bonnet, 
if by nothing else. He might tell Lizzie—might 
say that you had been watching and following 
them. Would not Lizzie be hurt at that?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” exclaimed Martha, looking up to 
him for support. ‘‘ You are right in every thing 
you say; you can see things in a clearer light 
than I can. I am confused and tired out. It 
Pres hurt Lizzie’s feelings; and rather than 
that—” 

“¢ Rather than that, if I judge you rightly, you 
would suffer much without murmuring.” 

‘*You judge me rightly, Felix. I would suf- 
fer much to save her from the smallest pain.” 

He gave her a bright look in approval and 
pressed her hand. 

‘*You are sure of one thing, Martha—sure 
that Lizzie will write to you soon?” 

**QOh yes.” 

‘* Well, she has come out to enjoy the day: I 
don’t suppose she has too many holidays. Look 
at her—you can see that she is happy. It would 
be a pity to spoil her enjoyment. You agree 
with me—I see it in your eyes. So presently, 
if it is necessary, you will go home and leave 
them to themselves,” 

‘*If you advise me to do so, I will,” she said, 
humbly, and then, with more animation, ‘al- 
though it will make me very unhappy to be sent 
away. For one reason, Felix. You must not 
think that in what I am going to say I am preju- 
diced or prompted by my fears. I don’t like 
that man’s face.” 

‘* Which of the two do you refer to, Martha?” 

‘*The one who brought Lizzie from London.” 

‘* Neither do I.” 

**You know him, then—you have seen him?” 

** Let me think a little, Martha.” 

He moved away from her, and walked slowly 
up and down in deep thought. Should he tell 
Martha his secret, or so much of it as he deem- 
ed necessary? Her instinctive aversion to Da- 
vid Sheldrake’s face found sympathy with him. 
Felix was a shrewd observer, and during his 
brief sojourn in London had formed a pretty 
fair estimate of the life of the great city. His 
judgment was not biased by prejudices of any 
kind, and it did not detract from the correctness 
of his conclusions that he judged by a high 
standard. He knew the class of men of which 
Mr. Sheldrake was a member; knew that they 
lived only for the pleasures of the day, and that 
such moral obligations as conscientiousness and 
right-doing were not to be found in their vocab- 
ulary of ethics. ‘These things did not enter into 
their lives; they were dead to them. That Mr. 
Sheldrake entertained an affection or a passion 
for Lily he did not doubt; but he knew, from 
the very character of the man, that his feeling 
was not an honest one. ‘That Lily entertained 
an affection for Mr. Sheldrake he could: not be- 
lieve. No; not even the bright look she gave 
to Mr. Sheldrake, and of which he had been an 
involuntary witness—not even the confidential 
relations which seemed to subsist between them 
—could make him believe that. He had too 
high an opinion of Lily, too just an appreciation 
of her admiration for the noble qualities of hu- 
man nature, to believe that she could have seen 
in Mr. Sheldrake that which would cause her 
to love him. ‘‘ Although love comes—how ?” 
thought Felix. ‘‘ Who can analyze the subtile 
influences which compose it? Who can set 
down rules for it?” But the strongest argument 
he found to strengthen his belief that Lily did 
not love Mr. Sheldrake was this: her grand- 
father knew nothing of it—did not even suspect 
it. And, on the other hand, from what had 

between himself and old Wheels, the 
hope had been born within him that the old man 
suspected and approved of his feelings for Lily. 
‘¢ He would not encourage me by the shadow of 
a word,” thought Felix, ‘‘ if he thought that Lily 
loved another. She may not love me, although 
I have sometimes thought that I might win her 
love ; but I may have been misled by my hopes.” 
He would know some day, perhaps; in the mean 
time a clear duty was before him, prompted no 
less by his love for her than by his sense of right, 
and by his promise to the old man. Again the 
old man’s words recurred to him: ‘‘I pray that 
she may give her heart to a man who will be 
worthy of her—to one who holds not lightly, as 
is unhappily too much the fashion now, the 
‘sacred duties of life.” ‘To such a class of men as 
the old man feared David Sheldrake belonged— 
Felix was certain of it. Following the remem- ° 
brance of these words came from the old man 
the expression of vague fears that some hidden 
danger was approaching Lily; and then, when 
Felix had suggested that the old man should 
confide in Alfred, came the words, ‘‘Least of 
all in him, Felix—least of all in him!” This 
was a proof that there was a want of confidence 
between Alfred and his grandfather. Felix was 
convinced that the old man knew nothing of the 
present meeting of Lily and Mr. Sheldrake, and 
was convinced that Lily herself did not know of 
it beforehand; for she had asked her grand- 
father to accompany them, and he had refused. 
Why did he refuse? Lily wished him to come, 
and that wish was sufficiently strong for com- 
pliance. Immediately Felix arrived at this point 
of his reflections he decided that Alfred must be 
the cause of the old man’s absence, and also that 
Alfred knew that Mr. Sheldrake would be at 
Hampton Court, and had kept the knowledge 
from Lily. The meeting was planned, then, be- 
forehand—planned by Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake. 

Thus logically following out his train of 
thought, things became clearer to hima; but the 
chain was not complete. What was the link 
that connected Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake? Fe- 
lix knew nothing of Alfred’s racing spectla- 
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tions; neither did he suspect Alfred of deliber- 
ate treachery against his sister. All that was 
ill in the matter he set down to the credit of 
Mr. Sheldrake. And this was the more strange 
because he would admit of no compromise, and 
because, as a general ‘rule, he was singularly 
lenient and tender in his estimate of acts and 
persons, finding and making excuses often which 
could only be created by one possessing a kind- 
ly nature. ’ 

Lilv was in danger; of that he was satisfied. 
Her love for Alfred magnified the danger; and 
the account the old man had given him of the 
state of her nervous system, as exemplified by 
the strange slumbers into which she had lately 
fallen, rendered the danger more imminent. 
When he arrived at these conclusions he drew a 
deep breath, and looked steadily at the persons 
of whom he had been thinking; they were to- 
gether now, and were making preparations for 
quitting the spot. Martha Day, whose eyes had 
never left them, rose, and drew his attention to 
them. 

“*T see,” he said. ‘‘'They are going away.” 

She looked at him appealingly, asking with 
her eyes what it was best to do. 

‘*You said just now, Martha,” he said, an- 
swering her look, ‘‘ that you could trust me with 
your lite.” 

“‘T meant it,” she replied. 

‘¢Trust me, then,” he exclaimed, in an inci- 
sive tone; his words seemed to cut the air, they 
were so clear and sharp. ‘‘ Do exactly as I 
tell you. Your cause is mine. Lizzie is as dear 
to you as your life is: I know that. Let me 
relieve your mind upon one point. I am ac- 
quainted with the young man who looks like 
Lizzie’s sweetheart—it is strange how things are 
linked together, is it not? The young lady you 
see with them is his sister—as pure and good a 
girl as breathes in this villainous world. No, 
no; why should I say villainous? ‘There are 
spots even upon the sun. But the girl whose 
arm is round Lizzie’s waist, the girl whose cheek 
is so close to Lizzie’s now, has a soul as clear as 
an undefiled mountain stream.” 

* Felix !” cried Martha, in wonder ; for a trem- 
ulous tenderness had stolen into his voice as he 
spoke these last words. 

‘*¢ You and I are something alike in one thing, 
Martha; we don’t waste words when there is a 
purpose before us. What we say has meaning 
in it. What I say to you now, I know; for I 
have come in contact with that pure soul and 
simple nature, and it has done me good. It 
should do you good, too, to know that your girl 
is in such companionship.” 

“It does, Felix; my mind is inexpressibly 
relieved.” 

‘*Stay here, Martha; they are moving off. I 
intend to see where they are going to.” 

Martha resumed her seat, without a word of 
protest, having confidence in him ; and he, wait- 
ing until the party were ahead of him, followed 
them slowly. He was not gone more than ten 
minutes. 

“Tt is as I thought,” he said to Martha when 
he returned ; ‘‘ they are at the inn now, and din- 
ner is being prepared for them.” 

He sat down beside her, and she took his 
hand, and looked at him affectionately. 

““T have been thinking, Felix, of what you 
said just now concerning that young lady.” 

‘And thinking of me, I suppose,” he said, 
‘*in connection with her.” 

“Yes, Felix.” 

‘*Well, Martha, you have the key to my se- 
cret. Let it be sacred between us, and do not 
let any reference to it pass your lips unless with 
my consent.” 

“*T will not, Felix.” 

“*Suspecting, then, as you do, that I have al- 
most as great a stake as yourself in the meeting 
that'has just taken place, it should be an addi- 
tional assurance to you that you may trust to 
me implicitly in this matter.” 

“*T did not need such an assurance.” 

“T know. The young lady is all that I have 
said, Martha.” 

“T am glad that Lizzie has made such a 
friend.” 

“This is not the first time you have seen her, 
Martha.” 

‘Not the first time? I don’t remember.” 

He smiled, and asked her to recall the time 
when he and she last met. 

“*T do,” she answered. ‘‘It was in the porch 
of your father’s house, on the day you left.” 

“But I have seen you since then, Martha.” 

““Not there!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
“*Not at Stapleton !” 

“‘No; in London. I will explain presently. 
You remember the incident that occurred on that 
last day ?” 

“Surely. Your father refused to say prayers 
over the body of a woman who was brought 
there to be buried. Ah, I remember now. 
These were the two who came with the old man 
to your father’s study.” 

Felix nodded in assent. 

“‘And you drove them home afterward in a 
wagonette. The news was all over the village, 
and your father knew of it the same evening.” 

“* And was not pleased.” 

‘He said nothing.” 

“Well, well, let it pass. I am about to give 
you a surprise, Martha; the day seems full of 
i: indeed. I am going to tell you where 

ive. 

He told her the street and the number of the 
house, In amazement, she cried, 

Why, that’s where Lizzie lived! I was at 
the house this morning.” 

“I never saw Lizzie’s face; all I knew was 
that a young girl.and an old man lived at the 
‘op of the house. I keep myself very quiet, 
Martha, and have not been desirous of making 
acquaintances. _ The first night I moved into the 
house I saw you coming out of it. I was so as- 
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tonished that you were out of sight before I ' 
could come up to you. So now you know a good / 
many things that you didn’t know before. You | 
know also where to come and see me in London, 
should vou wish; for of course 1 can not come 
to Stapleton. Things go on as usual there, I 
suppose ?” 

** Yes; there is no change.” 

He made no farther reference to his former 
home, and came back to his theme. 

‘*T shall stay here, Martha. You had best go 
home; I will write to you to-morrow. When 
you hear from Lizzie, with her new address, 
come to me and let me know it.” 

‘* Have you decided, then, what to do, Felix ?” 

**T can’t see my way quite clearly, but things 
will shape themselves for me. Have you seen 
the play of ‘ Richelieu ?’” 

**T haven’t been to a theatre since I was a 
girl,” she replied. 

‘* Well, in one part of that play the principal 
mover finds it necessary for his plans to put on a 
fox’s skin. It may be that I shall take a leaf 
out of his book. Come, we must be moving.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LIZZIE IN HER NEW HOME. 


TueERz is no telling nowadays where London 
ends and the country commences. It is difficult 
to realize that quite recently in our history, 
within the last three hundred years, indeed, the 
Strand was bush and garden, and that Westmin- 
ster and Islington were made pleasant by green 
woods and fields. Then houses were few and 
far between ; now they are so thickly clustered 
that (animated perhaps by the spirit of their in- 
habitants) they seem to be poking their elbows 
into each other’s ribs, and to be jealous of one 
another. So, for rest and quiet, we must away 
from these busy thoroughfares. 

The course of our story, however, does not 
carry us very far from London’s centre; and al- 
though the house at which we stop is in a pretty 


delightfully irregular in its outlines, the shriek 
of the iron horse, which represents the chief feat- 
ure of civilization, is heard within its walls a 
dozen times an hour. It is a small house in one 
of the suburbs, with garden all around it, just 
such a house (or at least she says it is) as Lizzie 
saw among the flowers when Muzzy proposed 
that they should live together. Lizzie is bustling 
about the house now, singing as she runs up and 
down stairs, and old Muzzy—henceforth to be 
dignified by the name of Musgrave—looks up 
from the table, upon which are a number of let- 
ters and circulars, and listens to her blithe voice. 
He has discovered already that Lizzie is a cap- 
ital little housewife, that she can cook and mar- 
ket without the slightest fuss, and without taking 
any particular merit to herself for those accom- 
plishments. Lizzie, indeed, is fond of work; 
she is. busy all day long, and it is evident that 
her sewing-machine is not to be allowed to rust. 

It is the day after the excursion to Hampton 
Court. It was quite cleven o'clock of the previ- 
ous night when Mr. Musgrave, sitting in the 
parlor waiting anxiously for Lizzie’s return, 
heard voices at the garden gate in front of the 
house. He went to the street-door, and stood 
quietly, with the handle in his hand. ‘* Good- 
night!” he heard Lizzie cry; ‘‘and don’t forget 
—on Thursday!” A low voice replied in words 
that Mr. Musgrave did not hear, and then there 
was pleasant laughter, and ‘‘ Good-night!” 
‘* Good-night !” a dozen times repeated. After 
that, Mr. Musgrave, opening the street-door, 
saw Lizzie standing by the gate waving her 
handkerchief. When they were in the house, 
Lizzie declared that she was too tired to tell him 
the day's adventures, that she had spent a very 
happy day, and that she was sleepy, and wanted 
to go to bed and think. 

**T will tell you all about it to-morrow, daddy,” 
she said, and kissed him and wished him. good- 
night. 

Now, sitting in what may be termed the back 
parlor, he is waiting to hear Lizzie’s account of 
her adventures the previous day. This room 
has been set apart as his work-room, for Mr. 
Sheldrake does not intend that the old man 
should pass an idle life; the window looks out 
on the garden at the rear of the house. At the 
end of the garden is a cozy little summer-house, 
with just sufficient room for four persons to sit 
embowered ‘‘in mossy shade.” 

Lizzie, coming into the room, tells him what 
there is for dinner, and that it will soon be ready, 
and asks him for the twentieth time if all this 
isn’t delightful. 

‘* But,” she adds, ‘‘do you think it will last, 
daddy ?” 

** Why shouldn’t it, Lizzie?” he asks in return. 

**T don’t know,” she replies, with somewhat 
of a serious look in her face. ‘‘ It seems strange 
when you come to think of it. I couldn’t help 
wondering about it last night in bed.” 

‘* Wondering in what way, Lizzie?” 

«Just tell me if I am wrong in something you 
once said to me. You said you hadn’t known 
Mr. Sheldrake very long.” - 

‘IT might have told you so, Lizzie.” 

“* But it is true, isn’t it, daddy ?” 

** Yes, it is true.” 

“Then I remember you once said that nobody 
in the world does any thing without a motive.” 

“*Go on.” 

**So I put this and that together. Mr. Shel- 
drake hasn’t known you very long. What mo- 
tive can he have in being so kind to you ?” 

‘* What motive, Lizzie? He’s my master, you 
know.” 

‘*'That’s no motive. So I think to myself, I 
wonder if it will last! You see, daddy, I am 
inquisitive, as all girls are, and I want to find 
out. And I mean to—for reasons.” 





He laughs at this, and says that she is an in- 


quisitive girl indeed. What makes her so curi- 
ous about Mr. Sheldrake when she has never 
seen him? 

‘Oh, then you don’t know!” she exclaims. 

**Don’t know what, Lizzie? You talk in 
riddles.” : 

** Don’t know that Mr. Sheldrake met me at 
a little distance from here yesterday, and went 
down with me to Hampton Court ?” 

** Lizzie!” he exclaims in a tone of alarm, 
which sets Lizzie’s sharp eyes at work studying 
his face, while the serious look on hers deepens 
in intensity. 

The thought which prompts his alarm is this : 
Is Mr. Sheldrake playing him false? He re- 
members, when Mr. Sheldrake proposed that he 
should turn over a new leaf, asking his master 
if he meant any harm to Lizzie. ‘lo that ques- 
tion Mr. Sheldrake had returned a scornful re- 
ply. But Lizzie’s statement revives his suspi- 
cion. Her harm is as dear to him as a daugh- 
ter’s would have been. But how to warn her? 
Her high spirit will not permit of plain-speak- 
ing; and, besides, the subject is a delicate one, 
and the mere mention of it by him might be 
construed into a suspicion of Lizzie. She sees 
his trouble and perplexity, and divines the cause 
of it. 

““Don’t be frightened, daddy,” she says; 
‘*Mr. Sheldrake did not make love to me. J 
am not his motive. A girl can soon tell, you 
know.” 

**Tell me all about your meeting with him, 
Lizzie—how it came about.” 

**He wrote me a note, telling me he wanted 
to give Some One—Alfred, you know—a pleas- 
ant surprise, and proposing that I should meet 
him and go down to Hampton Court with him. 
We were to keep the matter to ourselves, and I 
wasn’t even to tell you. Well, I hesitated a lit- 
tle at first, thinking it wasn’t quite right; but 
then I thought of the noble character you gave 
him, and I was curious to see him. And you 
mustn’t think, daddy, that I can’t take care of 
myself. So I told you what was the truth when 
I said I was going to Hampton Court to meet 
Some One; but I didn’t tell you how it was to 
come about. You mustn’t think ill or have any 
suspicions of Mr. Sheldrake because of what I 
say, for every thing turned out exactly as he 
proposed. We went down to Hampton Court, 
and he left me and went for Alfred; and it 
turned out to be one of the very happiest days I 
have ever spent.” 

‘*T am glad of that, Lizzie. But this doesn’t 
bring us any nearer to Mr. Sheldrake’s motive.” 

‘* Perhaps he does it all out of pure kindness,” 
says Lizzie, in a tone half glad and half grave. 
“But I haven’t told you. Alfred’s sister was 
there. Such a dear girl, daddy! If it wasn’t 
Alfred’s sister I should be jealous of her, because 
Iam sure that every body must prefer her to me. 
You will fall in love with her directly you see 
her. Lily and I are going to be great friends ; 
she is coming to spend the day here on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Sheldrake was very attentive to her.” 
This with a shrewd look at Mr. Musgrave’s face. 
But it-seems as if he has not heard the last 
words. 

‘* What name did you say ?” he asks. 

“Lily. Pretty names are they not, daddy, 
for brother and sister—Lily and Alfred ?” 

“What is she like?” He does not ask the 
question immediately. He pauses for a little 
while before he speaks. 

‘She is about my height, but a little slighter, 
with such beautiful brown eyes! I can’t de- 
scribe her face, there is such a dreamy Jook upon 
it sometimes. You must wait until Thursday 
and see for yourself. But I tell you what she 
is; she is good.” 

‘*Does Mr. Sheldrake know she's coming ?” 

** Yess he proposed it, I think.” 

Then he asks her to let him see Alfred's por- 
trait which she has in her locket, and he gazes 
at it long and earnestly. ‘The subject drops, 
and is not renewed again that day. 

Ivy Cottage is the name of the house, and it 
has been taken, furnished, at a low rent in con- 
sequence of its having been tenantless for some 
time. 
an old gentleman and his daughter have come 
to live there, and Lizzie’s bright face has already 
attracted attention and admiration. ‘That Mr. 
Sheldrake, through his friend Con Staveley, in- 
tends to make Ivy Cottage a profitable specula- 
tion is evident. Operations have been already 
commenced in the sporting papers, and intend- 
ing speculators are implored, before investing in 
the two great races which are soon to take place, 
the Cambridgeshire and the Cesarewitch, to 
send twelve stamps to a certain gentleman who, 
according to the advertisement, might be rea- 
sonably supposed to live in a letter-box at a 
post-office not a mile distant from Ivy Cottage. 
Mr. Musgrave, going to that post-office twice a 
day, never comes away empty-handed. The let- 
ter-box is his Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground, where he 
picks up gold and silver as represented by post- 
age stamps. And it is not the only Tom Tid- 
dier’s ground which has been discovered by the 
persevering explorers. A mile from Ivy Cot- 
tage, in another direction, is another post-office, 
whereto sportsmen are invited to send more 
postage stamps to the cousin of the most suc- 
cessful jockey of the day, and receive in return 
the ‘‘ straight tip” for the above-mentioned races, 
‘the greatest moral ever known.” The cousin 
of the most successful jockey of the day is, of 
course, in all the stable secrets, knows the inten- 
tions of the owners of all the most celebrated 
horses, and offers to forfeit one thousand pounds 
if the horse he sends fails to win; and as his 
honor is unimpeachable (he says so himself), 
there can be no doubt that the money would be 
forth-coming in case of a failure. And all for a 
paltry eighteen stamps! A third Tom Tiddler’s 
ground lies in another direction, and a fourth in 
another; so that-Con Staveley may be said to 


It is understood in the neighborhood that © 





levy contributions north, south, east, and west : 
it is certain that the winds that blew from every 
quarter blew postage stamps into Ivy Cottage. 
But a more ambitious scheme than any of 
these is‘afoot—a scheme which deals in pounds 
instead of shillings, in post-office orders and 
checks instead of penny postage stamps. This 
scheme comes under the head of ‘‘ Discretionary 
Investments,” which, notwithstanding that they 
are as distinct frauds as can be found in the 
criminal record, are allowed to take root and to 
flourish without check or hinderance. ‘The large 
sums of money that are paid for long advertise- 
ments in the front pages of certain sporting 
newspapers by the rogues who undertake these 


. ‘discretionary investments” testify to the prof- 


itable nature of their undertaking. It is amaz- 
ing that such swindling systems should be al- 
lowed to flourish in the very eve of the law, 
which virtually protects the swindler, and laughs 
in the face of the dupe. . 

Lizzie is in a great state of excitement until 
Thursday morning arrives. 

**1 don’t exactly know what I feel like,” she 
says on that morning; “having a house to look 
after is so strange and new. ‘This is just such a 
house as I should like to have if I was settled. 
You know what [ mean,” she adds, with a sharp 
nod of her head at ‘* daddy,” who has looked 
up at the word. 

‘* Married,” he says. 

““Yes; I can’t imagine any thing better. 
Home is very beautiful.” 

**Is Some One—Alfred—in a position, Liz- 
zie?” 

‘“*T don’t think so; he’s in a lawyer's office. 
But he will be very rich one day.” 

‘**Rich relations? Rich parents?” 

“*He has no parents. He and Lily are or- 
phans. Father and mother both dead. And 
I’ve never heard him speak of rich relations. 
No; not rich that way. But he’s sure to have 
plenty of money one day. He is very clever. 
Lily says so too; she is very fond of him, and 
would do any thing for him. She told me so. 
Come up stairs, daddy; I want to show you 
something.” 

He goes up stairs with her, and she takes him 
into her bedroom. Every thing in it is clean 
and fresh ; there are flowers on the table, and, 
the window being open, a grateful perfume steals 
in from the garden. 

**Now look here,” she says, and she opens 
the door of a room which leads into hers. But ° 
that it is smaller, it is the counterpart of hers. 

**Now you see what I have been so busy 
about, daddy. I shall call this Lily’s room; al- 
though, when she comes to stop with us for a 
few days now and then, I shall give her my 
room, because it is larger.” 

‘Ts she coming to stop with us, Lizzie ?” 

“*T hope so; some time or other. Mr. Shel- 
drake said what a pleasant thing it would be for 
me, and Alfred said so too. You don’t mind, 
daddy ?” 

“* Any thing pleases me that is for your pleas- 
ure and happiness, my dear. 

“*Mind!” she exclaims, kissing him, ‘‘ you 
must like Lily very, very much; and you must 
like Alfred too.” 

‘*T will try to, my,dear.” 

“She will be here in a couple of hours, and 
Alfred is coming in the afternoon.” 

‘* It is unfortunate that I am not able to stop 
at home to see her, Lizzie; but I will try to get 
back in time.” 

‘* Why, daddy!” cries Lizzie, in a tone of 
disappointment, ‘‘ you are not going away !” 

‘*{ must, my dear.’ Read this letter. I only 
received it this morning.” 

It is a letter from Con Staveley, desiring him 
to be at the office in London by a certain time, 
to talk over a scheme of discretionary invest- 
ments. 

‘*How provoking!” exclaims Lizzie, after 
reading the letter. ‘‘ And I have got such a 
nice dinner! Who is Con Staveley, and what 
are discretionary investments ?” 

**Con Staveley is connected with Mr. Shel- 
drake in business ; I don’t know if they are part-. 
ners, but I think so. So you see I must go; I 
am only a servant, Lizzie. And discretionary 
investments are—something you don’t under- 
stand.” 

Lizzie dismisses the discretionary investments 
part of the subject, her mind being fully occupied 
with the information that Con Staveley and Mr. 
Sheldrake are partners, and with the fact that 
Con Staveley has writen to the old man to 
come to London. She seems to find food for 
grave reflection in this turn in the day’s affairs. 

**Con Staveley!” she muses.. ‘‘I don’t like 
the name. Is he nice?” 

‘* He is a man of business, my dear.” 

‘* Ah, well,” she says, with a queer look at 
the old man; ‘‘it can’t be helped, I suppose, 
You don’t think it strange, do you ?” 

**T see nothing strange in it, my dear; it is a 
matter of business.” 

Lizzie gives him another queer look, and says 
again she supposes it can’t be helped. 

‘* Be home as soon as you can, daddy,” she 
calls after him as he goes out of the house. 

Whatever reflections Lizzie indulges in after 
his departure are lost for the time in the pleasure 
she feels in Lily’s arrival. Lily is not alone; 
Pollypod accompanies her. 

‘* Grandfather did not like me to come by my- 
self,” she says to Lizzie, ‘‘so I thought I would 
bring little Polly with me. Polly and I are 
great friends.” 

Pollypod nods:solemnly, and, after her usnal 
fashion with new acquaintances, gazes.in silence 
at Lizzie for a few seconds, and then, having 
made up her mind, raises her face to be kissed, 
and says, with the air of an oracle, 

“*T like you!” 

This simple statement being received in good 
faith by Lizzie, they become friends instantly, 
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and Poll being made free of the house, 
wanders about it and the garden in a state of 
great delight, coming to the girls every now and 
then, ‘‘ wanting to know” something or other. 
As for Lizzie and Lily, they desire nothing bet- 
ter than to be left by themselves ; girls when they 
get together have so many important items of 
information to impart to each other, and so many 
confidences to exchange. The first thing to be 
done is, of course, to show Lily all over the 
house; and then there is a long chat in the bed- 
room, 

‘**T am so sorry daddy is not at home,” says 
Lizzie, ‘* but he was obliged to go to London on 
particular business,” 

The mention of daddy necessitates an explana- 
tion, for Lily has understood from Alfred that 
Lizzie is an orphan. 

So Lizzie tells the simple story of her life to 
her new friend, and Lily listens, and sympa- 
thizes, and admires. When Lizzie comes to the 
part which introduces Mr. Sheldrake’s name into 
the narrative, Lily listens more attentively, and 
yet with something of a forced and embarrassed 
air, which does not escape Lizzie’s observation. 

** Must not Mr. Sheldrake be a kind-hearted 
gentleman?” asks Lizzie, keeping close watch on 


Lily’s face. ‘‘ He does it out of pure kindness, 
daddy says. You don’t often hear of such 
things.” 


‘*T have heard much good of him,” replies 
Lily; ‘‘he is a great friend of Alfred’s, Al- 
fred is never tired of speaking of him.” 

** Wasn't it kind of him,” pursues Lizzie, ‘‘ to 
take me down to Hampton Court, to meet Al- 
fred and you? He wouldn't let Alfred know 
beforehand, he said, because he wanted to give 
him a pleasant surprise.” 

**Did Mr. Sheldrake know, then, that we 
were at Hampton Court ?” 

** Yes, dear ; he wouldn't have taken me down 
else.” 

‘** How did he find out ?” muses Lily, a little 
disquieted. ‘‘ Alfred may have mentioned it to 
him the day before, and yet he seemed surprised 
to see us there.” 

** Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree,” interrupted Liz- 
zie, gayly, to dispel the cloud; adding with a 
wise air, ‘* you don’t know men so well as I do, 
my love.” 

She draws Lily into the garden, and touches 
a key-note to which she knows Lily’s nature will 
respond, to the exclusion of distressful thought. 
She talks of Alfred, and of her love for him; 
and they sit in the summer-house until Pollypod 
comes to them, and diverts them from their 
theme, 

** Lily,” says Pollypod, ‘‘don’t you wish Fe- 
lix was here ?” 

The color mounts to Lily’s face, and to hide it 
Lily bends to Pollypod, and caresses her. 

** And who is Felix, Polly ?” asks Lizzie. 
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‘Felix is a gentleman; mother says there 
never was any body as good as him. He bought 
me my doll. I wish I had itwith me. And we 
all love him so—don’t we, Lily? I love him, 
and mother loves him, and Lily loves him, and 
Snap loves him.” ’ 

**Oh!” says Lizzie; and that is all she says: 
But there is a great deal of meaning in the little 
word, if any value can be attached to the signifi- 
cant tone in which she utters it. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 


A= the Englishwomen who are publicly 
known as workers for ‘better educational 
and industrial opportunities for their sex our 
newly arrived visitor, Miss Emily Faithfull, is 
specially noted for ability, unselfishness, and per- 
sistent energy. Conservative by birth and edu- 
cation, radical by conviction, she has always held 
that happy mean which ignores both Quixotism 
and inaction. She believes that one sex is as 
much entitled to bread—that is to say, work and 
wages—as the other, but she has not the slight- 
est disposition to fight windmills with her pen, 
or drain oceans into her ink-bottle. . It is the 
natural consequence of such moderation that the 
people who do rage at windmills and labor with 
oceans are apt to consider her-a person of prom- 
ise, but too much under the influence of the es- 
tablished order of things. But there are very 
few who are not glad to acknowledge the success 
of her practical plans for women, and the tact and 
determination with which she executes them. 
Miss Faithfull is the daughter of the late Rev. 
Ferdinand Faithfull, a man whose blue blood and 
distinguished clerical position naturally led to 
Toryism and a horror of social iconoclasts. It 
was at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 1835, that 
this youngest girl in a family of fourteen chil- 
dren was born. She was a rebel early, was the 
tiny Emily—firm, indomitable, and self-reliant as 
in her after-years. Condemned to a corner for 
some childish fault, and ignominiously shrouded 
from view by her pinafore cast over her head, it 
was her ingenious custom to bite holes in this 
veil, and thence make great eyes at the specta- 
tors, and watch for new chances for mischief. 
Later, when ten years old, and a pupil at a fa- 
mous Kensington school, she showed herself no 
less fearless and-independent than in her baby- 
hood.. Accused of fibbing by.a teacher, the little 
girl resented the insult by instantly running away 
from the establishment. She climbed a wall 
twenty feet high, and proceeding to the nearest 
cab stand, with infinite dignity ordered a ‘¢ab- 
man to take her to Clapham, where lived an 
elder sister. ‘‘You naughty little girl!” said 
the astonished driver, ‘‘ you've run_ away fiom 
school, and I shall take you back.” Nowise dis- 
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couraged at this dreadful threat, the little brown- 
‘eyed maiden appealed to another “‘cabby,” who, 
more good-natured than the first, straightway 
carried her to her sister, who had a fine lecture 
ready in pickle. It was ordered that the small 


4| heroine should retgrn to school, and return she 


did, only pleading for one mercy—that she should 
not be made to endure the humiliation of going 
‘back in the same cab in which she had escaped. 
As a punishment for this running away, her 
teachers shut her up for three weeks in a damp 
room, wherein was laid the foundation of asthma 
a disease which has clung to her ever since. 
‘*That asthma was the guiding star of my life,” 
she said one day, with a laughing glance of the 
brown eyes. It became so in forcing her to live 
as much as possible away from the trying air of 
Surrey. When she had reached the ceremonious 
coming-out” age she was taken to London, pre- 
sented at court, and introduced to the most brill- 
iant society of the time. Her asthma was com- 
paratively subdued here, while with every return 
to the rectory it became more and more aggra- 
vated. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
she could breathe there, and it was at last de- 
cided that she should remain with her friends in 
London. 

And now began for the bright young girl a 
rich and happy experience. At those houses 
where genius and fashion most did congregate 
she constantly met the men and women most 
famous in politics, literature, and art. -L 
-Ashburton’s,. Lord Lansdowne’s, and Nassau 
Senior’s were the three London drawing-rooms 
then especially notable for the people of brains 
as well as of title who were welcomed therein. 
Lord Lansdowne, the grandfather of the pres- 
ent man, is remembered as the clever and gen- 
erous friend of the /ittérateurs of his time, and 
also as an aristocratic radical and an entertain- 
er of radicals. At his house Miss Faithfull, a 
young woman of decided opinions still in her 
educational leading-strings, was known as the 
little blue Tory. Her eyes and ears were not 
less acute than those of another of her hosts, 
Nassau Senior, whose propensity for drawing 
out his visitors and journalizing the result gave 
him the title of ‘‘ the recording angel of his cir- 
cle ;” and one of her lectures proves that she 
has quite as entertaining though more merciful 
a mode of récalling her impressions. Her lei- 
sure she filled with the writing of grave political 
articles.and reviews for the newspapers. These 
were, of course, published anonymously ; for at 
that time it-was not the fashion for women of 
good family and conservative training to be 
known as writers for the public prints. Casual 
literary work done for the Englishwoman’s Jour- 
nal led to an acquaintance with its editor, Miss 
Parkes, and with the group of progressive think- 
ers who were specially interested in it. These 
formed a small sub-society of the British Social 
| Science Association, and occupied themselves 
much with the discussion of woman’s needs. 
Miss Faithfull began to study deeply upon the 
subject, and her desire to do a practical work 
for her sex soon became absorbing. Her friends 
Lord Brougham and Lord Shaftesbury, as mem- 
hers of the society, regularly came to its discus- 
sions, and encouraged the young lady, who was 
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-gradually forgetting that venerable Philistine 
commandment which says, ‘Thou shalt not 
leave thy drawing-room and bother thyself about 
the lower classes.” 

At one of these meetings Lord Brougham 
fixed her, not with his glittering eye, but with 
his curiously sharp nose, which he had a pecul- 
iar way of pointing at people, and suddenly 
asked her to say something about the subject 
which was becoming so dear to her. She had 
not time to feel the fright of a débutante, and it 
was thus that she made her small maiden speech. 
Her proposal that something should be done in 
the way of the practical training of women for 
professions was eagerly welcomed, and in 1860 
she founded the Victoria Press, a typographical 
establishment in which only women are employed 
as compositors. It is perfectly needless to say 
that this foundation was exceedingly costly, and 
that Miss Faithfull made it successful only by 
dint of the most determined struggles. The 
Queen aided her by an appointment as ‘‘ Printer 
and Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty,” and 
the establishment has now become as permanent 
as it is useful. In 1863 Miss Faithfull began 
The Victoria Magazine, which, while it advo- 
cates chiefly the industrial claims of women, has 
a decided literary value. She has also published 
a novel, ‘‘Change upon Change,” which is said 
by the critics to be clever, bright, and unaffected. 

She is president of several societies, is a charm- 
ing lecturer, an excellent and indefatigable writer, 
and, with all this, finds time to consider the ap- 
peals of countless needy women. She has in 
London an office at which hundreds of applica- 
tions for-help in obtaining-work of some kind 
are received every day. ‘The impossibility of 
satisfying even the half of these sad petitioners 
leads Miss Faithfull to constantly increasing ef- 
forts to find space for women in the professions 
and handicrafts. She comes to this country 
partly to make inquiries into the condition of the 
women and children employed in factories. The 
home government, which has long regarded her 
as an authority on the subject of woman’s work, 
has recognized her mission in a semi- official 
manner, 

Miss Faithfull’s excellent social position, and 
the extreme moderation with which she states 
her opinions, serve to place her above the ridi- 
cule which is so lavishly bestowed upon most ad- 
vocates of ‘‘ woman’s rights.” And in truth she 
does not especially care or struggle for the pos- 
session of the vote. ‘The great desire of her use- 
ful life is that women should have accurate 1n- 
dustrial training, sufficient work, and just remu- 
neration. With politics she has little todo. One 
reason for her eminent success upon the platform 
is the perfection with which she manages her 
sweet and powerful voice. a 

In person Miss Faithfull falfills the traditional 
idea of the Englishwoman. She is tall and large 
of figure, possesses a well-shaped head, and a face 
which expresses cultivation, energy, and a gen- 
erous nature. There is nothing masculine about 
her, unless it may be her hair, which is cut short, 
and is very straight. She has clear brown ey ~ | 
a merry and winning smile, and the gentle am 
simple manners which belong of right to a woman 
of good birth,-thorough culture, and kind heart. 
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PILGRIMS AT THE GROTTO OF 
LOURDES. 


IFTEEN years ago the little town of Lourdes, 

on the Gave, in the department of the Up- 

per Pyrenees, was regarded simply as a pleas- 
ant halting-place for invalids and pleasure seek- 
ers on their way to the mineral watering-places 
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for their convenience having been sent from the 
chief towns in Southern France. 

The special sanctity which this grotto has at- 
tained is due to a strange vision which is alleged 
to have appeared toa girl aged fourteen, named 
Bernadette Soubirons, the daughter of a poor 
miller. On the 11th of February, 1858, she was 
engaged in gathering sticks on the banks of the 


the matter. The story was diligently circulated 
among the peasantry of the district, who subse- 
quently, for several days in succession, flocked in 
daily increasing numbers to the grotto to watch 
the child in her ecstatic transports. 

The scene of this incident is extremely wild 
and picturesque. Irregular masses of rock, in- 
tersected with natural caves and fissures, lie 
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by a grating, behind which a priest is stationed, 
whose duty it is to receive and light the wax 
tapers offered to the Virgin, to bless the rosaries 
worn by the pilgrims, and to consecrate to the 
Virgin the children brought to him for that pur- 
pose. ‘The floor of the grotto is strewn with 
copper and silver coins thrown there by the pil- 
grims, and it is asserted that each party of pil- 
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FRENCH PILGRIMS AT THE GROTTO OF LOURDES. 


in the south of France. In 1858 it suddenly 
became the centre of attraction to devout Roman 
Catholics throughout the country, and has ever 
since attracted crowds of devotees from all parts 
of Roman Catholic Christendom. The object of 
> pilgrimage is to visit a certain grotto in the 
Massavielle rocks. On a recent feast-day thou- 


sands of pilgrims resorted thither, special trains | 


Gave, when she saw at the entrance to the grotto 
a vision of the Virgin Mary, who held a short 
conversation with her. During her walk home 
she spoke of the appearance to two children who 
accompanied her. ‘The tale was reported to Ber- 
nadette’s father and mother, who at first treated 
the matter with ridicule, but the earnestness of 
the girl caused them to pay more attention to 


piled around in grand confusion. The river 
Gave lies at the foot of the rocks, and on the 
side facing the river is the grotto where the 
vision is said to have appeared. ‘This grotto is 
an extensive cavity, the entrance to which is 
about twelve feet in height. Since the spot has 
been visited and pronounced sacred by the Bish- 
; op of Tarbes the entrance has been protected 


grims pays, besides this voluntary contribution, 
a considerable sum toward the expenses of the 
sanctuary. 

These pilgrimages or religious excursions are 
by no means unusual among the French people. 
Occasionally a round of pilgrimages is made in 
one single journey or series of journeys, occupy- 
ing three or four days. For instance. on the 
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3ist of Fron ryy a special train leaves Cette, 
passes through Toulouse, Lourdes, Dax, Bor- 
deaux, and Agen, and returns to Cette on the 
4th of September. Every minute of the. four 
days and nights is carefully calculated, the du- 
ration of each visit being asus regulated 
according to the respective degree of sanctity 
which is supposed to attach to each sacred spot. 

The pilgrims are not always allowed to pass 
without molestation. At Nantes a rather seri- 
ous fracas recently took place, provoked by the 
jeers and insults of the towns-people. It was 
found necessary to turn out the troops in order 
to quell the disturbance. The émeute was fortu- 
nately quelled without bloodshed. Except,in 
this instance, however, the pilgrimage passed 
off in perfect tranquillity, and the devotees re- 
turned unmolested to their homes. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. Hues R.—Make your daughter's black silk 
with flounced back breadths, apron front, and jockey 
basque. Trim with facings of the silk and a little jet. 
A black net veil without dots is suitable for light 
mourning. The list of cut paper patterns advertised 
in the Bazar will tell you what patterns we have. 

Mus G. C.—Your suggestions cbout combining 
brown and gray silk in a dress are excellent. Such 
dresses are considered very stylish, and do not look 
“ patchy.” 

D. C. 8.—Make the collar by pattern sent you. Some 
persons prefer to have the kilt pleats turned back from 
the front on each side and meet behind, others make 
them all one way. Read the directions in Bazar No. 
89, Vol. V. 

Mas. L. P.—You will need two whole breadths at the 
back of yourskirt. As you do not describe your dress 
minutely, we can only suggest that you will find gener- 
al hints in our New York Fashions by which to alter it. 

Mrs. W. H. M.—We do not procure samples for our 
readers. 

H. J. C.—It is not ‘necessary to have bride-maids at 
a church wedding,” or at any wedding. 

Maus. A. A. C.—A cut paper pattern of the Dolman 
illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V., is now ready. 

M. A. C.—You will find in most numbers of the Ba- 
zar @ catalogue of our cut paper patterns of dresses, 
suits, etc. Answers to general inquiries about styles 
are embodied in the “‘ New York Fashion” article pub- 
lished weekly. 

F. A. B.—A demi-train drage on the floor about a 
quarter of a yard; a full train is half a yard longer. 

Minta.—Get camel’s-hair or brown cashmere for a 
polonaise over your brown silk skirt. For materials 
and quantity read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
41, Vol. V. 

Lra.—Under drawers of woven merino, or else 
home-made ones of Canton flannel, should be worn 
inside the white drawers by little girls in winter. 

M. A. C.—Wedding presents should be acknowl- 
edged with thanks as any others. 

Mas. C. A. W.—You would be much more inde- 
pendent and happier with your husband and child in 
a home of your own, however humble, than you can 
be in your father’s house, where your presence creates 
discord among the members of your family. As a 
rule, few houses have room for more than one 
household. 

Many B.—The advertisement gives the address.— 
Patterns of shrouds would be a novel feature in a 
fashion paper. We make no promises for the fu- 
ture, but certainly can not furnish one at present. 

Mrs. W. S.—We should think not. 

Saneunrest.—A music publisher could give you 
fuller information than we can do. We presume 
that song writers are paid, like others, according to 
their talent. There is no fixed market price for this 
kind of wares. 

Maus. F. T. H.—A yard and a half of goods three- 
fourths of a yard wide will make the jacket and vest 
of the kilt suit. For the skirt get three breadths of 
this material of the usual length of your boy's skirts. 

Mra. W. L. N.—Re-trim the pale green silk with dark 
green velvet, and make a velvet belt with long wide 
looped velvet sash lined with silk; or else make an 
apron of white damask gauze for the front breadtha, 
and put five plain white gauze flounces on the back. 
We have no cut paper patterns of aprons, but there are 
many given in the Supplements. Get adark blue flan- 
nel sailor suit for your little blonde girl. Children of 
her age in the city are dressed in white all winter. 

Rosatre.—You can subscribe to the Bazar for six 
months, or for a shorter time if you choose. 

A. M. E.—Your brown sample is Jacquard poplin, 
and will probably wear well. Make by Loose Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. 





To Lrap att Comprrtrrors is the aim of the propri- 
etors of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
It is founded on the very best principles keaton to the 
sewing-machine science, and pngrovemnente in advance 
of all other ee ae ing adop' ited con- 
stantly. The Wilson is ly pe the preference 
of all parties that are sede oe with sewing-machines, 
and it has already taken the front rank among the first- 
class machines of this country; and its price, owin; 
to ite being manufactured where labor and materi 
is much cheaper than in Eastern cities, is fifteen dol- 
lars less than all other first-class ape = which fact 
alone is sufficient to induce all to examine the New 
Wilson before buying any other. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in al! other cities in the U.S. 
The company want agents in country. towns.—[(Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. C. Toom- 
48, Bloomington, Ill., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch "Machine constantly since 
April, 1860, making the heaviest and thickest 
coats, such as beaver cloth. See the new Im- 

“ — and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.— 
om 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A™ DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
OTH A 


AND FREC 
because it is reliable. a 


~ FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 
25e. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 385 ‘Fifth Ave., 'N. Y. 
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FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 
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8o1— cA SIEERE © OVERSKIRT. 
Tho most attractive re vd 
Reon inal kinds of mat 
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favor. Takes thre yards hr: ‘ach jem 
po Yattern, cloth model, ff 
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Suih's jn trated, P Pattern, Bazaar, 


By "Mee ONE < Dor 


GRAND PREMIUM. "i:amcmi" wvo 


DETTES SMITH, 91 914 @Broadwa 5 OS 


AND thepattenswih CLOTH MODELS, 
oyu RREE, AS PREMIUM. 
to E e 

oiler ot be above patterns sent by mail on receipt of ite marked 


A CATALOGUE 
of wut St selected from the Bazaar. Worth moro than 
any Fashion ey oe mow worn. Mailed toany 
Sddress on receipt of mps. 
We give .T » sarge. Mont tm each enny which SHOWS 
every seam, »how to put the germent to- 
her b thes rete lr it twililook when completed. B 
ane our Cloth un} ony Decne. whe Se sew gt ‘sales 
PaRFECr GuiDes. . “ 
Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





C. G. GUNTRERS SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 
BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF . 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


| Pur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


502-504 Broadway. 
N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 


MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


A. SELIG, 








Successor to 8. ge Reesawer, Importer 

Zephyr Worsteds “Embroideriug :; Embroider- 

“* on ‘qn ana Lest pad m, Cushions, Ligh Light 
juspenders, 

Chara.” Also, Gutpiia Point Laces, os mbeer 3 

for making the same, A Novelties in But- 

tons, Ornaments, an Frin; Sine 


and Laces. ges 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stamping done. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
sili, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


THANEFUL 


For past favors, Mrs, C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a fall si supply of Winter Goods being 
now Offered for sale in t ty, she continues to make 

urchases of every aay ion, at_her usual rates. 
Ramples sent on receipt of 25 hag AS For ee with 


eference (free), ad 
‘ ea a Sixth Ave., New York Ss 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage 
$425 txpe nses paid. H.B.SHAW, eS teed, Me 











waneuouses, FREEMAN & BURR, wazzsouses 
NEW YORK. 1388 & 140 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 
HE STOCK for FALL and WINTER is of unparalleled extent and wal Catan iaeat tae all Po 


most et popular Styles and Fabrica of the Seasons in SUITS, OVERCOATS, and 


scription for all classes and all ages. 

Busrmess Surrs, $15 to $20. Oven Dress Suits, $20 to $40. 
Busiyess Suits, $40 to $50. pri Dress Surts, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ OveERrcoATS, $5 to $10. Overcoars, Boys’ Surrs, $5 to $10. 
Boys’ Overcoats, 15 to $25. 88° °° Boyes Surts, g15 to 925. 


ta” Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 


ties in al! 


‘COUNTRY 


Mazasvre enables 
recei 


the certainty of ing the most 


RDERS BY MAIL promptly filled. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S Srstem ror SExr- 
arte of the Cones, to order direct from them, with 
PER FIT attainable. 


ORDERS, {RULES SELF-MEASURE, Sample of Govt, Peet, ant ution 





JERFERS, era, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


_ SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


P you want the Choicest, most 
and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 

Tur Witp Frowers or Inpra, 
Burrerriy Oromis, 
MEADOW QUEEN, 
HawrTHorn Broom, 
Matnto.a, 
Crown Bovugvet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registe For sale by all 
First-Class Druagiste. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas.” 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE ' FASTEN- 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT, TAKE NO OTHER, 














Daniel D. Youmans, 
: IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


STYLISH BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any paws & Hine ting Colored 


less than mill liner’s charg 
and Black Corsets. Shopping orders 


for particulars and referen 





Mrs. LM. HAVENS, Box 4814, N. Y. City. 
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pices no pump- 
oe tsdartsaccu- 
ly, don’t get out of 
ous. A novelty for 
the field and parlor, 
uisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
one warranted 


a eTO | 


and a profitable 
nic — gs hen a nh pete 
sent Tess. 

a or $5. Send fag ‘ree, Hestrated Catalogue of 


RSTERS, 
55 Conrt St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ADIES who a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Patmere a should procure 
a sample por ened = —- most charming of all face 
powders, which pee at drug stores, 
and of 8, PALMER, a oH fst, New York, 


and Targets, com- 














B.ALTMAN & CO, 


331 & 333 SIXTH tl 





THIS WEEK, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


READY-MADE SUITS, 
CLOAKS, 
DRESS SILKS, 
TRIMMING AND CLOAK VELVETS; 


AND EXTRA INDUCEMENTS IN DEPARTMENTS 


IN WHICH WE OFFER JOB LOTS 
(JUST OPENED) OF 
FINE LACES, 
RIBBONS, 
RICH TRIMMINGS, &c. 


GREATEST ATTRACTIONS IN FINE 
MERINO AND CASHMERE UNDERWEAR, 
FOR LADIES, GENTS, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
ENTIRE STOCK REDUCED IN PRICE. 





9 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 
331 & 333 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
O 








THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 
: such a world-wide popular- 








UNIVERSAL 


SATISFACTION, 
Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 
A PERFECT FIT. 
Ask for THOSON’S GENUINE en 
FITTING, every Corset semiped wi ith the 
name THO IN, and the trade-mark, a 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


iH AIR. HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
32 inches weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz, po $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown — iy $490 Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 





BACK CURLS, 
Now an capa for evening wear. Full sets, Natu- 


My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
. $7 00.. $10 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
ie Hair (naturally carly), only wks a's $8 


eeeeee 


6 “ “ “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only har importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St 
New York City. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; 7 iain 
ey prepaid, on receipt de i aoe and money in reg- 
iste’ ee va P. O. money order. 

a by i 1 two 8-cent 
stamps. lease mention Harper's Bazar - you write. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S WILK SUBS SUBSTITUTE. O 


Established 1843. 








Eeprsrely used and ended 
V et the moat eminent ph  phigacians U 
ld by Druggists ani 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole habete, 
E “is South William Street, New York. JR 


INFANTS. 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SU0H AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY.CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 BMALL A OO8T, 
BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 














MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
ONEY Check Ontfits. eg oe les, ae 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srznors, Brattle 
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REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have now open the LARGEST AND BEST ASSORT- 
ED STOCK to be found in this country of 
STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, 
in price from $20 and upward. 
BLACK FILLED SQUARES, 
the finest stock yet offered. 
Also, just received, 
A SPECIAL INVOICE OF NOVELTIES IN EXTRA 
FINE SH 4 
Colorings and Designs unsurpassed. 
An inspection solicited. 


ELEGANT LACES. 


Just opened, 
BLACK’ THREAD LACES, 
in Flounces, Barbes, and Trimmings; 
QUIPURE AND ANTIQUE CLUNY; 
POINT AND POINT APPLIQUE SETS; 
BARBES, COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. ; 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES, 
&., &., Ke. 





We also are offering the Largest and Choicest Stock of 
FALL AND WINTER SHAWLS 
ever before exhibited at Retail, and at a 
REDU OF FULLY TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT. BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
WOOL PLAID SHAWLS, 
From $2 50 each and upward. 
WOOL STRIPED SHAWLS, 
From $4 50 each and upward. 
Full lines of all the most fashionable styles in 
REVERSIBLE AND SCOTCH PLAID 
LONG SHAWLS’ 
of the finest texture, and our own importation. 
NEW DESIGNS IN CARRIAGE WRAPS & RUGS, 
GENTS’ TRAVELING SHAWLS, &c., &c. 


BROCADE CASHIMIR SICILIENS AND 
CREPELINES, 
GREATLY REDUCED, 
The Latest Novelty for Over-dresses, &c. 


BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 












aTesents @ Te- 
cord of success f 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. age 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
‘* Best in the Market.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 




















A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 
‘ THE PATENT 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain its per- 
shape, no matter how heavy or light the ekirts, 
t can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
= or sha It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
es, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
ay other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
err atning. It serves the urpose of a perfect BUS= 
ine complete CUSIIEON for the back, a PIL= 
“ unequaled for traveling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon . an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER., 
Ry ustles are Warranted, and are for sale by 
i. a dealers in Ladies’ Furnishin, Goods, and 
7 chy EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing- 
tc Tee Boston. Be sure and get the genuine, marked 
RANTED” Sent w alc oe be igh SL 
A . on 
price, $2.75 receipt of the retail 


$ or by express, C. O. D. 
1828, JUBILEE! 1873. 


‘ OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY 3. MORSE & ©0., 
_SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


$$ 





DIES! _ 


= Kennedy’s Hair Tea 

he Prevent the hair from 

the heaite out —— preserve | 
auty. Sold 

Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. ie 

GENTS W: 


ERS eT ke aaa 
anted,—Agents make mo’ 
— re money at 
é baie. oan than at anything else. Particulars tree. 








0., Fine drt Publishers, Portland, Maine, 


DRESS-MAKING MADE EASY. 





THE NATIONAL DRESS 
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‘ONIONNOTA NOLLVNIGHOD 


“SULWIUILLT, JO 9ZIs J[BY-oUO V[BOS UO PozBAzSNIIL 
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TRIMMINGS 


Bearing the above “ trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
F 


leading Fashion M 





gazi and hionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the most beautiful 


and best-adapted trimmings for BLaox A.paoca and Monare Sorts. 
They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of a in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

od taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
of pro; Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his ao who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 





y ree 
cha: In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each amd every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will , and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be cheumed in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
a of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Pe Pecesemsendied by physiciense and mothers. Re- 
i Tr, ani thoroughly water- 
\\ oot sizes—1: es Sampk- 











are made by Tue Sarurpay Eventne Post and. Tae 
Lapy’s Frienp. A beautiful Chromo of the 


CHILD-PROPHET “SAMUEL,” 
worth $5 00, is given with the Paper (subscription 
price $3 00) or with the Magazine (price $2 50). 
Do not fail to examine into this offer, it is 
A GREAT COMBINATION!! 

Address, for particulars, samples, &c., 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





STREET & SMITH’S 


New York Weekly, 


THE BEST 
Story and Sketch Paper published. 


CIRCULATION over 319,000, 


The LARGEST CIRCULATION in America. 


—— 


Specimen Copies Sent Free (Postpaid). 


STREET & SMITH, 
Proprietors New York Weekly, 
55 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS S. STREET, ) 
FRANCIS 8S. SMITH. 


(23° Specimen Copies can 
be seen at every Post - Office, 
Drug-Store, and News Agency 
throughout the Union. 





20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, — on aplendia paper, arranged for 
the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 
free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS - 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIUKR BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIKOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following are the latest Patterns published: 
Vol. V. 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 : 








MMR eRe aki dha adaacddenatacdadceue cee * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Traiped Skirt................ i 
PRINCESSE PO ee aan WALKING SUIT.. “ ¢ 
fT 4 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old) “ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
SI as bn onda deed cnc cocccccscctsinccecs e 6 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 3 the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS, 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to D ber 7, and which positively and 
unequivocally occurs in Louisville, Ky., SATUR- 
DAY, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on any account whatever, the alge Cash Gifts 

Ke 
$ 





are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders : 

One Grand Gift, Cash, - - 100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 50,000 
1 Cash Gift, - - $25,000} 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 
1 Cash Gift, 000 | 15 Cash Gifts, 1000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 15,000} 20 Cash Gifts, 900 each 


1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000| 21 Cash Gifts, 800each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, T00each 
1Cash Gift, - - 8000) 35 Cash Gifts, 600each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000 | 45 Cash Gifts, 500 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000) 50 Cash Gifts, 400each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000} 60 Cash Gifts, 300 each 
1Caeh Gift, - - 4000 100 Cash Gifts, 200 each 
1 Cash Gift, - 3000 | 612 Cash Gifts, 100each 


Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 
The money to pay all these gifts is now —_ de- 
posit, and set apart for that purpose, in the Farmers 
and Drovers? Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier: 
Farmers anp Drovers’ Bank, 
Lovisvitie, Ky., Sept. 26, 1872. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fund, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurerof the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the drawing. 

R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 
PRICE OF TICKETS, 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2 50; 11 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255; 56 for $500; 113 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agents are peremptorily required 
to close sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to give ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orders for tickets or applications for circulars should 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for ? 
oh We answer—It costs less than $300 
Piano sold 










: er ct. profit. h 
ey 10 Agena, but Hove direct to fami- 
: lies at Factory price, and warrant 
‘ . e 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over §00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


pS 
SWINTON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the English Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern Philology. By Prof. Wm. Swinton, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 








<. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. Being Vol. 1V. of Hazrxr's 
Hovseno.p Dickens. 


Also Ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25. 


3. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Routyson, Author of ‘ Carry's Confession,” ‘* Mat- 
tie: a Stray," ‘*No Man's Friend,” “ Christie's 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


: 4, 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


5. 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


ee Harver & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ee Harver’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Maa aarmm, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrnr's Macazing, Harrer’s WeRKLy, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begine 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms ror ApvERTISING IN Harrer’s Perioprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


| 
| 





